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^ ^ ■ Foreword 

Finding ways to'expandiearning opportunities for youth is a 
central aim of NASSP For almost a decade your ' As:?ociation 
^ has sponsored^ pubhcations an4 conferences in support of ac- ' 
' tion learning, pj'oyiding students a learning ^ environment irt^ 
off-campus settings as well as in the class room. Schools were 
alert to the times, resulting in ^the rapid growth of work experi- 
ence ahd comjnunity service prdgrams, .of career internships, 
• ' and of apprenticeships ^ 

The raqge of community resources should be viewed vertical- 
I ly as welt as horizontally Nd^ only'should students have the 
oppor#nity to learn outward'T^eyond the classroom, they also 
should have expanded opportunities to learn upvyard toward 
higher education: In today's world students are ready for this 
step ^ith support from their parents and the general citi'zenry. > 

A number of forces are converging to make it so- a.more 
.serious student, the push to recapture better ^test scores, .the 
demand for accountability, the focus ojxJ^UW&m€s-^^tikei^4h^ 
inputs, the total co^t of schoQlrngT and a consumer-oriented 
society with-its emphisis on ^essibility for the customer. 

Teaching college courses Tn h*gh schools to high school 
students is an idea whose tiipe has come Already. implemented 
•^successfully in approximately 100 institutions^ the program 
promises important dividends to participating students. As was 
pointed out in NASSP's This We Believe; this, approach not 
ojly provides students with a new challenge to of'fset the ' 
senior doldrums, it also gives, students the opportunity ^o try 
t)ieir hand at the rigors of college course work while still in a 
/ familiaf and -supportive setting. It* provides, in fact, the ideal * 
^ tranfition. ladder from high school to higher education—a lad- 
r der in tl\^e pas^ with too many missing rungs. • 

This monograph gives the background of school-college cp- 
operatiV^e programs, dotumenting past efforts as well as'pr^- 
ent needs.. It then outlines specific steps that may b^ taken to 
^plan, develop,. awd evaluate these programs. / 

« • 
O vii **r 
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The authors, richly experienced, have writteii^a practical 
yet far-reaching document. We urge y6u to consider its im- 
mediate advantage fpr students as' well as its long-range impli- 
. cationsr College-bound seniors are seeking new challejiges and 
they will find those challenges either as a part of their hi^h' 
'School program oCp elsewhere. ' . 

Accessibility and quality afe the watchwords in eaucation 
today A strong school-college coi^perative program .provides 
for both without adding significant costs. 

♦ • V 

Owen B. Kiernan 
Executive Director 
N/\55P 
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/ ' Introduction 

As- a secondary school principal,. I hayejound it especially 
discouraging to see many capable high school seizors ijose in- 
terest in school. Senioritis, as this combination of bore^oin^and 
restlessness has been called, is not new, but it seems to have 
grown dramatically in the.r 1970s. High school seniors who 
have .completed most of their graduation requirements by the 
t end of Iheir^ junior year frequently idle ai^ay the last year of 
^school/and thus waste time^and lose some of the k^nness for 
hard study that they will need for college work. • 
' Dne traditional resp^onse to thi$ problem has ifself created 
difficulties: as the high sch^l curriculum is enriched by offer- 
ing more advanced subjects, the likelihood of course duplica- % 
tton in the freshman year of college is also inci«ised. Returning 
students have complained that their first college courses have 
simply repeated material they had^lready learned in high 
school. » ' . ^ * 

We at'Manhasset wanted to respond- to increasing student 
requesfj for early ^yfuation, but we believed that an imagina- 
tive high school pr/gram could provide the kinds of experi- 
ence^' students wgrc seeking through early gwdi^on. We de- 
cided to investigate the possibility of 'college programs that 

* could be taught during the cenior year *of .hi^h# school and 
taught as part»of the "regular" curriculum. 

As col lege, f^rograms availalfle in our region were discussed, 

• members 6f our gmdance staff and department chairpersons re- 
viewed the. curriculum and procedural aspects of each possi- • 

'^bijity carefully. Many questions^ had to be answered- Was the 
college anxious to bridge the gap between grades '12 and 13, 
or was it chiefly interested in* attracting more students to its 
campus during the declining enrollment period of the 'SOs? 
Were tfte courses identical to those taught on the college cam- 
pus? Would there be adequate training progrant^ or workshop A 
sessions for ^taff to discUss course content and standards 
freely? What kind of rapport could our staff* expect from^ their 

.college counterparts? ^ ^ s ^ , . 
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Our guidance 'counselors also cohtributed? importalit c^u'es- 
tions^to the discussion thai would be asked by students and 
parents who, up to this ^oint, had>teen accustomed only to^the. 
Advanced Placement courses To be sure, we had no intention 
of eliminating th^ sticcessful aspects of the Advanced Place- 
ment program We also wanted t6 aiake certaiA that any course ^ 
.'offer.ed for college rredrtinvould prepare the students to lake • ^ 
the Advanced Placement examinadon should they choose that*^ 
route. . f 

Moreover, we wer^ interested in finding a fJ)rogram that ad- 
mitted motivated students. Much of our coricern centered on 
the A^- and B-h students wh6 did not qualify for programs for 
'the gifted, and talented but who h^d» completed ^herr high 
school requirements by the end, of tKeir^ junior year arid weje ' 
motivated to move on to the next'academic lev^l * • 

' After considerable, mvestigatipn, we adopted Syracuse Uni- ' 
versity's Project Advance Starting slowly, we worked with the 
freshman college Engh^h course during our first and -second 
years Staff, student, and parent reaction .were all excellent. 
Graduates of the prog*ram repgrted very positive results, not 
the least of whicii was their ability to ^tackle the tremendous 
writing requirements of college courses with relative ease 

Midway in our second .year .with Project Advance, we de- 
^cided to add ' calculuj, .biology/ psychology, and sociolfjgy 
courses Our student? have met with equal success in these ' 
areas. , ^ • ^ 

Staff 'members n^w feel that we have iak^n a giant step ^ 4 
toward eliminating curricular discontinuity between our senior 
'year and th^ first year of 'college. In addition, our own cur- 
riculum development has benefited. a11 faculty members in 
each'department afe now fuHy aware^of the demands placed on ' 
stud^ts.at the ; next level of Jnstruction. This perspective has' 
helped to focus pur .curriculum improvement projects. Some 
mifht call this 'curriculum development trom the t'ip. To us 
tKe important factor is that new stimulation "^nd improvement 
are taking place with our curriculum. . v 

Another positive feature of. our cooperative program is the 
exchange of, ideas and materials 'that has occurred between the 
•secondai;y school and unlyersity staff mypj^ers. These contacts ' 
nave beea continuous and most healthy for all. Suggestions 




from the 'Manhasset jlculty course improvement hav^* 
been weighed carefully by university staff and frequently are 
mcofporated mto.the. program. 

Student re5poj\5e has been v^ry pcrsitive For students \n the 
pfogram— ih ' our case approximately one-third of the senior 
class— the advantage -of moving ahead with' their liberal art^ 
requirements and of learning' to deal with the rigors of college 
course work is paramourit. It| develops confidence as well as 
new «I<ills. Waivei" of requirements upon arrival at college, ad- 
•vmt!Td--starrc!hTTg;"artdr 

lor's degrjee are additional benefits Few students, indeed, have 
used these credits to shorten theiY colleg^ program Rather, ^they 
tend to substitute courses in their fffTds of major interest: The 
few students who do shorten their bachelor's degree program 
are anticipating earlier entrance to graduate school. 

High school-college cooperative programs are not without 
their problems/ hjowever Th<e major problem, 4n my opinion, 
has to do with transferability of credit to other colleges. 
Seniors who succeed in college-level subjects want tangible 
recognition of their achievement in the^fdrm of transfer credit 
In short, they want -th^jr credit to be accepted by the college of 
their choice (iollege catalogs and adniissions officers i're mucb 
too vague in this regard Students Ln the junior year, planning! 
one or more college courses for their senior year, „»Kould be 
thoroughly briefed concerning the acceptance of their college 
credit. 

While transfer credit i^generally granted, it is'^ot consis- 
tently gra^^ted, we have found ' Colleges and universities have, 
of course, a* right to* withhold transfer credit if they are nqt 
satisfied that the credit represepts respectable college achieve- 
ment,' but some institutions seem to have an unreasoniiig prej- 
udice against college credit earned off campus simply "because 
it ha5 b^n earned off campus. Colleges have ah obligation to 
state in their catalogs, very cjearly, the procedure students 
must follo(v to have transfer credit accept^ for college-level * 
work*taken_^in high school. Currently the American*Council of 
Education, in cooperation With 'the Afnerican Association of 
Collegiate Registrars anS Admissions Officers and the ComKcil 
on Post-Secondary Education, has.Jormed a ^*oint task fojte to 
study the problem ef transfer of credit at the (feHege levjel^ 



The program of coHege courses have adopted wx)rks well 
for oirr ^student populatiQ.ri' Perhaps aH secondary scWo't ad- ^ 
mmistrators shofjjd^orrsider new s^teps to increase the qpfpor- 
tunities .available to their students fdr college-levelVork as well' 
as,initiate improved schooU(k)llege/a>ti>ulation in the curricu- * 
lum. 'If 4hey shouJd do so, ^heii V.r^ii^iinV.y Work will be, con- 
siderably reduced by ahe^pres^t^'jji&nogl^h/ Co//^^^ Courses 
in the High Sf•^oo^ exj^lkirf? -iRigh' scK(;># cooperative 
^programs- ^how^the/ origjnated, hoyv they ^n be established frr , 
jWeH",Tow"1he7'7^^^^^^^ riiQ^^ ^ 

of the thmgs tha^igh ^school "id^lhistr vvduld want to i4 
know about this educational innovafion. Moreover, the mono- 
graph i$ not simply one •moj:e theoretical discussion of articu- 
latipn*. programs, valuable'as these^ may be. It has evplved prin- 
cipally out of the auUors' practical experience witK'^e^of 
.the most successful and carefuHy thought out coofferative pro- 
grams'in the country. . . '* ' ^ 



Warren M. McGregor, Principal 
Manhass^t^unior-Senior Higk Sch(fol 
Manhasset, New York 
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. ' 1. High School-Cblkge Cooperative Progfams^ 

' SchQol'University^ooperatign is typical of edUjj^tional sacred 
cows Everyone favors it, }ew practice it, and haMly anyone real- 
istically describe^ the lesult - . MWty, if not most, cooperative ^ 
ventifres e^iperience tension, fruktrafion-, and Ultimate failure. ^ 
^ * , J - —^lan Tom 

Tn RtCENt^YEARS therj? has been interest in high school- 
college coo*perative programs,^ but, as Alan Tom's quotation 
ii^dic^tes, there has been more interest than pp^ctice, and more 
practice than success' This monograph has been written •*to* 
assist high school administrators translate their interest ,in 
articulation programs into actual lyactlce and to ensjiire, as far 
as possible, that their elf-forts succeed. * / — . / 

^ Whfle the potential benefits are great, Jthe-^Tifficulty of mir- 
^ turing school-college programs shouts not be und^ restlm/ted. 
Priricipals are not "likely to, be surprised, however; by diwic^i-; 
ties\they have been warned to,e)jptct In the sections^hat 
follow, some of the problems that "arise in developing joint 
programs will be 'explained^ particularly those of 3^fining and 
raaintaining academic standards, financial, structures, and the 
new roles and'jj|lationships that emerge. ^ 

The high scRcyol principal,, probably mbre .than ^ny otjner* 
official, can .most effect tl\e quality and characteristics of co- 
operative programs. He pr she 46 in the best position to involve 
^ school*- staff, to demonstrate administrative suppprt for the pro- 
I gram, to act as a liaison between the school and' university or 
college, and to^ determine the quality of'fhe program and the 
academic relatijOnsHtp it. creates. JA/^ithout the actiTe s,upport- 
and- involvement of'||y|^high school admini§tratiori, uy^ authors 
feel that cooperative programing has little chance of succeed- 
ing. 

To help* pfepare high school administrators for their leader-^ 
1^ shy? rijle, in the •iolloyying pages we wjl^ discuss jmportant 
* issues, imistrate cujprent activities, review sbme p«)cedural ahd^ 
evaluative matftrs, and suggest hov^to^get started ^nd whom to 
ask for help. We will shar^ some of ou\ experiences during the 
last five years ij* developing orie such program— Syracuse 
University J-'raject A'dvance (5UPA).\We are usihg this rpodel 
- .for dlustratiqn, not becijusie*it is inherently better than Qther 



^ designs, but becairse it. is a model with which we hav.e had ex- 
tfensive first-hand experience and because, it. Jllows us 'to offer* 

• a ■sp.etifk context in which' to discuss such questions as the 
following ^ 

. • -What is 'the historical .basis for the problem of poor cUrricu- 
lurti coordination between schools and colleges? What work- 
^ -■ aMe modds of school-college cooperative programs, exist? 
(Chapter One) ■ ' ' ■ " 

^ . • Uow c^n^b programs 'be funded during periods of "tight 
money"? What are" the incentives for high school teachers 
- '.and college prof ess9r«. fp -make a cooperative program sue-' 
. ces^Ful? How are responsibilities and roles defined? What 
kind5 of problems can-you "couot on" and how can you 
.prepare. to deal with them? (Chapter Two) 

• What kinds of evaluation activities need to be built into a 
cooperative -program- to address typical concerns of parents, 

. - students, and colle^ officials? (Chapter Three) ^ 

• What criteria can be used to make judgmenVTbout Hhe ■ 

• qualrt%,of existing or proposefl articulation arrangements? 
(Chapter Four) 

The rest of Chapter One will review some pf the history of - 
articulati6n prpgrams and wilUonsider present thinl^ing about 
them. Ta establish- joint programing, principals and superin- 
, tendents usually have to begin by convincing fellow adminis- 
. trators, school board , members, teachers, and parents that the ■ 
advantages of the program are worth the expense* and effort 
of implementing it Here is wh^re historical background Ts • 
essential. It helps^ as to understand how the problem began ' 
• and how it mig^t be resolved. We need, in othej wbrds some 
^ historical perspective the' problem, a rationale for taking 
action, and some idea of what , practices have proven to be 
effective and why. 

' v Background 
F.roni the mid-1950s to the present, secondary schools have 
generally encouraged academically capable students to take' 
ll!*''^ schedules, primarily to provide them with intel- 

^ .kctua^ challenge and to permit {hem to ac#elerate through re- 
; quired course work. Such programing has not been without 
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certain drawbacks, however. Students, for Example, may enter 
th^ir senior year with few, if any, course requirements left to 
•complete, and, although theoretically they can enroll in elec- 
tives and other activities that may interest them, many do not. 
Instead bhey may spend most of their senior year idly marking 
time while looking forward to college". 

Leaving high school aft^r three or fhree-and-one-half .years 
may be one* solution to senior year ^oredom, but this option 
may not bei de^irab^e for the' majority of students. In addition/ 
it TTiay actually be injurious to the seos^jdaiy schools (Bowen, 
1973). Higb scKooJ ^administrators, for exah>fiJe, are not happy 
about losing fnat\y of their better students, a loss that ca'h ad- 
versely affect the academic climate' of the schools, cause stimu- 
lating programs and activities to be eliminated, threaten teach- 
ing positions, and even reduc^ state and federal aid ^ ^ 

Many parents, moreover, prefer that their J6-year-old sons orr 
daughters not leave th? community so soon, and urge the high 
schools instead to "beef up" the senior year so that the stu- 
dents >vill be intellectually stimulated and at the same time be 
able it enjoy important nonacademir*benefits of the senior 
year the extraciirricular activities an4 camaraderie that tra- 
ditionally are part of the last year and which are lost with 
early graduation. " ». / " ^ 

Responding to the Meeds bE.. mgre 'Advanced learners, high 
scliools typically added courses that- onc'e wer/' strictly the 
doma-iniof the university, e.g., calculus and .advanced biology. 
'Paradoxically, thts initiative has treated a particularly frustrat- 
ing situation for the student, namely, Qonsiderable^duplication 
of college worlj. . ' * • 

^ Currjciilum Duplication 

The 'first year of college f(# many students is^an experi^jf^e 
analogoiis .to that of a patient Who has to undergo an ex- 
pensive>, complicated, and uncomfortable series of medical tests 
because the physician does not have the resuUs of earlier tesjts; 
does not trust \he results of earlier tests; does not believe the 
patient has already passed them; believes that repeating the 
tests cannot hurt the patient; and know? that he oi-she^wilLW 
paid>even if the patient is not. While some may doubt whether 
this actually haf>pens ip the medical profession, no one doubts 



that it. is a frequent occurrence with college*' Jreshiyn. A good 
deal of evidence suggests that more and students are en- 

countering a .frustrating ambunt of course duplication during 
jheir.last two years of higiVsckooPand first^two years of col- 
• lege (Carnegie'^Commission, 1975; Casserly, 1965, Snyder, 
1975). \ ' ^ • . ' . 

Dufjlication is pr^bably^ inevitable and even desirable, es- 
pecially >^hen'the material is re-examined- on a higher level, and 
gtome may be necessary as more sHidents^ne^ding remediation 
admitted to college. Curriculum duplication, however, is far 
greatep for the abov^ average and -superior student than for 
tho9^ with poorep academic rect)rds (Eurich & Scranton, 1960). 
Sj/ch duplication often occurs ^cor»pletely by chance rather 
Aan purposefully. ' 

Osborn (19^8) showed that 17-23 pergent of high school 
physics, English, and history were repeated in college. Russell 
(1940) found ^tbat on the average a persgn tvi'th a B.A. in Eng- 
lish will have, studied Shakespeare's Julius Caesar four tim 
✓during- Kis total school progi^m. In 1952, a ^tudy of curriculu^ 
iij six J^gh' schools and six colleges sha^wed evidence of ques- 
tionable' duplication, wasted time, atid damage to student in- 
l^erest and academic motivation in the areas of 'history, litera- 
ture, and particularly in . the • sciences ^(Gf;neral Education in 
School and College, 1952). " ^ • ' ^ 

A more recent st,ydy by Blanchard (1971) evoked consider- 
able interestMn tKe ^educational cpmmunity:/He found in an 
extensive survey of college and high school curriculum prac- 
tices that rtearly one-third of ,the subject .matter during tlie first 
two years of college was merely -a repetition of what had al- 
ready been taught in high school. That is, dne-third^ of the 
content of,. the f(kir areas of the ^college curriculum (English, 
math, science, and social studies) wa« judged by high school 
and college teacheVs participating in the study to be nothing 
-more th.an "high school courses rfe^rranged* into a college 
course and then offered Onder a ^na^ name, but' unmistakably 
continuing as high school s'ubstance'j (Blanchard'.p. 17). 

.Until better channels of communication develop so^at high 
schools andjcolleges can arrive at sohe consensus on currfcu- 
lum planning, such unplanned dupl\j{<[tion and misuse of timcF 
and resources will probably corttirtue. , ' 
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General Education-Whose Responsibility? 

Increasingly, educators ' are beginning t©^ feel that high 
schools ckn start to assume mor^ responsibility for ihe general 
education courses which currently make up much of the %tu- t 
dent's first two years' of .college. This is partly due to the ^ 
changing nature* of the student population Research suggests 
that most students are more advanced physiologically, intellec- 
tually, and academically than were their counterparts a genera- 
tion ago and that many entering college freshmen are often ^ 
particularly advanced in the field of general education (Magill, ^ 
1^73; Fleischmann Commission, 1973). 

Improvement (n many atademic areas may actually have oc- 
curred when schools, responding to a mope mature lear-ner 
' and trying to strengthen their college preparatory curriculurn, 
' -^added courses that- were once^ strictly t)ie domain of colleges 
(e.g-7 calculus, psychology, sociology, economics, statistics). 

Man)/ teachers and students at both 'the high school and 
coUefl^levels (Blanchard, 1971; Carnegie Commission, 19^^ 
' feeKthat the instructipnal-soci-al settings offered by the sec- 
ond^ffy s^hobls may be more conducive to the teaching-learning 
process in- general education .than those presently offered by 
the colleges. • ^ ^ ^ , 

Crowley (1942) cites as reasons for favoring such a shift the 
.lack ot' interest among many college faculties particularly uni- 
versity faculties "in this area of teaching (far too few 'take, 
/freshman and prefreshman instruction seriously), the 'dominant 
status of the research function, and the frequent emphasis on 
speciaf rather than general education. De Vane (1964) reported 
'that moving more of the r^ponsibility' for developing basic 
competence in English composition and in foreign languages to 
the high school would probably l^enef it higher education. 
, Mjjjv feel that the needs of broth the advanced college-bound > 
• learrverNnd the student who needs remediation could best be , 
^erved in the mor^ protective, cajoling, and prodding high 
school environment (Sizer, 197^) than in that of the college, 
which often presumes greater student independeijce. < 

. . , * Economic Considerations 

Other factors dramatizing the need to*<reate better ^fticuki- 
tion are those that relate to^e economic aspects of inadequate ' 
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coordination between school and college. Using 1965-66 fig- 
ures, BlSnchard (1971) calculates that because of overlapping 
, subject matter neajly^ three rnillion. freshmen and sophomores 
.enrolled m public and private institutions of higher educaticyi 
are paying tuitior\ and required fees of over $420 million for 
course content for which their parents 'have already reimbursed ' 
the state duririg their child's secondary education. - 
^At a Theeting of the Upper Midwest issociation for College- • 
.Registrars and' Admissions Officers, .Ne|so\ (1972) noted that 
legislators are becoming' increasingly jconlerWd-, about the- 
rising costs of education and are" not Happf. about any yvaste 
or slipp'age. With new forms of ^ Kigiier education gaining 
recognition (e.g.. University Wjthout iValls, private- occupa- 
tional degree), colleges-if they^re to sLvive^must find, ways • 
to. serve .better the large studU population, that currently. 
^ cbooses these proliferatiiig options (Nelson,' 1972, New York 
State Department af Education, 1J974). j • 

In New York State, alone, ir| addition to 215 roU^ges and 
• Ainiversities, there are 299 priv,ate occupational IThools, 46 
•private business schools, and sk correspondence schook, with 
total enrollments of more tharJ 250,000 (Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New Yofk,l974). AsHhe post 6£ educa- 
. tion multiplies, state an\l:.(eder^l legislators are tending to view 
. education as a' s«Tgle budgetary package and' aff demanding" 
more rational coordination oi V4ri6us components of the sys- 
tem. ' ' * y *" - 
In .'short, there is growing support for- the position that 
■college-level instruction shs^ be offered bf mstitutiqns best 
, equipped to do so arjjHvhen students are r^ady fdr it. Such ' 
instruction shouid^ccur 4n the setting best suited to its sue- ■ 
. cess and should be provided jpy those most interested in and 

capable of domg if^hen instruction in certain academic areas . 
^ IS handled adequately by thejecohdary school, it makes little 
- . sense economically, ^thicallJ o'r educationaUy to repeat that 
■ instruction in college. ^ , ' , 

■ • In lighy of such obvious need ,to articulate secondary and 
post-secondary education, why, then, has 'such cooperation in 
instructional planning been relatively rare? ^ ' 
. • First, historically there has "been little incentive for schools ' 
aijd collets to work togSher. High scfiools and colleges de- 



Veloped as separate, self-contained components of the larger 
educational .system (Rncus, 1974). Even community colleges* 
which (were, in many cases, eennected 'to secondary s<;hools, . 
have sought to separate , themselves from such ties in their 

fluest for recognitioA (Gle^zer, 1973) * 

Universities have traditionally emphasized research tHat , 
would exfend the. fund of Ijearning and have insisted that there 
no T:ompromi9e^f rigdro*us thinking and scholarly inquiry. 
They have often faulted secondary schoo'^|rsonnel for what 
they regard as short-sightedfiess inr hanoBg probleins and 
casualness ^^out verifying results. High schools, on the oth€,r 
hand, have "tended to see qniversity people as minimizing many 
practical ^onsidera'tiqns ini^olved A implem*enting (j^ipplicated 
theowes These diTf.erefit perspectives *have, at le'ast 5n p*rt,; 
b^en responsible for bree^lilig muttial distrust.** , . » ' " . 
Another consideration, is thfe ntafked difference in diganiz^- 

?|onal climate between the unive^sijy anql the high scWoqI, ^:dif^ 
erence vyhich hai been' dfst^ribe^ as'/'coQ}-vs./nr]tense" (Tojn, 
19^3) University faculty mfembers ;^enerajlly,have MnteTn[v'tl!ent 
teaching assigrvnt^nts,. .they often have^,pritf»te 'pffic* spice; ^ 
'^imc, and ^^ptliJi^Q? tfefdo resealr&h, ^c^nq'cqnslderable cbntrol^ 
over their^j^^^y 4;chedule5.^Pu^lic schoc^r teacKerf 0h*the'6tJ?ier 
hand, usually .ftave tKeir ^orkday 'hfloktH to [capacfty, haye 
almost no private sp/ice, and seldom b?ve'opp6kunity foc'pl^O- 
ning and research, frobleois ^f, r6lWunica(^ between, the 
two ot^n stem from differgri|:e^*4ri "threjfVHl^ssional, l^^^ 
environments, other con^deratf^/i^sid^. . • ^ J 

^ ' - , ' ' • ' '* * * . i * * ' 

, De^etopmcnt of New Optian$ « ^ \ 

• Educators h^vfe .be^n.»>aV^fef For some.tiQje'^bf ':jthe' n^ed fof 
carefui^sequencir^g of instructicfn and of the ' variety of ' ways 
in which curric^ulqip 'pracWes can affect' learning . (Brun^r, 
1960) The instrifctit^halBOtonoiKy thkt charactenzes' Amer/carj 
^ education, .how'eVer, .n^s resujted in'^o single .^duc^ional sec- ^ 
lor taking respcJnsibJlity for d^tfiHng ^th' pve/all ^problerfts of 
instructional con^ifiuity ^'nd plan/iirf'g^ Dtvlyrrwrently. h^^^ 
mjeans been developed* to encQina*]^, fw^^l^ 
-withinv^^nd among institutipiTs, afrd"^ ihes^ .have*been created* 
largely because of pressum frdm 'an\incfeasine)y\yjveVse'sl^^^^ 
iJvom tightening econcJVxric eiic'umstaaces'. 
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The problems -of school-college articulation are .'not new>. 
• neither is advocacy. for .reform The Carnegie Commi5sior\"on 
Higher. Educatien -(1974), for example, has r-ecommended that 
i)etter. guidance services be ;developed ,aM that.' -there- be more 
individually tailored programs in tfie, freshman year of college. 
^ The Cpmmission has also urged that greater use be made of- 
' advanced stand)fiig for qualified students. 

• The National Conimission on, the Reform of -Secondary 
Education (Browrj, 1973) Ifa^ recommended a' movement awa^ 
from the Carnegie Unit' as a standard fo^ acadepiic credit ind 
ha? also urgea that mpre- credit be awarded- for, experiential 
learning. The Fleischmann Commission Report "(•197'3) also 
discusses 3 variety of ncvv options for high schooKstu'deiits ^ - 
These various cammis^ion reports, howtver,. do 'not specific-. 
*• ally address^ the considerable technobgical and logisttcal' prob-, 
lerns invohed in operaffbnctlizmg their recommendations. \hey ■ 
. do not^..jor instance, -"consider very closely how^the recom-. 
menxied_ activities ari to be financed ar how to dsshs student 
.achiehenrent while maintaining academic quality. . • . ' 

Nevertheless, there are pr9grams and "practicesy^eveloped 
in recent yea'rs that" do alter ^i-^ditional tim^ requirements 
for degrees, do awa;d credit for eifcperiences g-ained outside the 
^ collegyclassroom, and do 'alll^ colleges. and high schools to. 
work/ together to dev^elop transitional optiqns of th«ir own. 
Some of them are worljing effectively Within exi^tihg' fiscal 
ioi ptocedural constraiirts. Many of them are also, in one'way 
/.gr another, chAleijging* traditional patterns and practices. 
-Time-shortened, degree_ programs, credit-by-examination, and ' 
various inter-institutional curriculum arj^ulation prograiiyS all 
represent new relatioWlips between irtstitutions and their. 
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/>v^odelrf for Curriculum Articulation 

• In light^ of. the circumstances and forces that have worked 
against cooperation, it is encouraging to note .a yariety of sue-' 
cessful new joint scltool-college programs. A fairly 'recent 
survey (Wilbur, 1^75) reveals several interesting new articqla- 
, tion arrangements as ytll as a number of effective and imagin- 
'» ative^uses of options that have beefr available .for some tim^. 
"Curriculum, articulation" is used in- this publication to refer 
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to "cooperative programs a^d practice linking, secondary and 
post-secondary cimicula." The cur^culum articulation pro- 
grams -sufveyed 'by Wilbur , (-1975) and noted in the review of 
iiteratuje .can be organized within the xuDnceptual scheme* indi- 
cated in Table 1 
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jBrog;Tams in all four cells of the matrix generally hav^ at least 
two characteristics in co'mmon- ^ . 

• Recognition that some high school students are capable 
of real achieven^ertt in college courses. 

• 'Assumption that certain Jiigh school - stucfents can and 
should be allowed to e£frn college credit or eligibility for ad- 
vanced placement by participating in cooperative school- 
college programing. ' . . 

The first categorj of program design. Cell A, includes pro- 
grams m which college faculty, often in conjunction with high 
school representatives, diesign special ptograms of study for 
advanced high school students. Faculty 'from* the college, as 
ifidicated in the ma^ix, are responsible for classroonr instri^c- 
* tion. Among such programs are special cpjleg^^jjrograms wKich 
^low ,High school students simultaneously*- to complete re- 
tjuiretnents for graduation and jnany of^ >keir initial college 
courses. 'Other programs are designed to operate \n the high 
school as part of a student's elective program. ' > 

• Cell B of the matrix includes programs ^whose design in- 
volves regular college catalog courses being taught by coRege 
faculty to non-matriculating high school students. Perhaps the 
most common type of cooperative program, this design creates 
opportunities for high school students to take .cdllege courses, 
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eithec in their high school or_ at a nearby campus, for college 
cr.edit while still eftrojled in high school. Often tefecred ttj as a 
"split-day" arrangement (Bremer, 1968), this cooperative pro- 
■ graming allotvs aci^d^ically able students to interact -with 
college professors, experience college-level coyrse tequiFements, 
• and earn credit applicable toward both high scho6l graduation 
and baccalaureate degrees. (For descriptions of various pro- 
grams, see Mollege Courses A T^velfth Grade .Qption." 
NASSP Curriculum Report, December 1975 ) 

Programs falling in Cells C and D share a basic underlying 
assumption that colleges recognize the ability of high school 
students to complete college work successfully while they also 
recognize the .(^a^ability of some high school teachers to teach 
college-level cdUrse content' {Undsay, 1965). This basic p'rem- 
ise seems to account f.or many of the differences in program de- 
sign. Bremer (1968) argues jhat articulation programs not 
"high schooj-focused" d»ny that the high school has the ability 
to present a college-level' course The result, he observes, is that 
,. the college, rather than the high school, 'becomes the focal 
point of acceleration and assumes the instruction-evaluation 
role Secondary schools, therefore, serve merely to identify 
students whom they feel are capable of participation. 

A number of other programs are included in the third area, 
Celt- C High school faculties are responsible for teaching col- 
lege-\level courses. Standardized testing programs (e.g , College 
Level\ Examination Program, Advanced Placement) often in- ' 
volve\specially designed courses of study t^^result fn norm- 
refereiked scores or ratings for which incasing numbers "of 
post-sejcondary institutions are granting cpurse exemf)tion, both 
with and without college credit (College Entrance Examination 
Boafd, h974). Other cooperative experiments involve higi» 
•school ^nd college faculties, designing courses that' are also 
taught by the high school faculty and carry college credit. 

Type programs are by far the least common of the four 
categories of articulation practices, and represent a major 
breakthrough, in school-college relationships. In general, such 
programs give high school students an opportunity to earri col- 
lege credit for regular college courses taught in ^he high school 
by selected high school teachers. Usually^ courses carry Credit 
which i5 applicable toward high school graduation and is trans- 
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ferable to post-secondary institutions for credit or advanced 
placement toward degree requirements Programs in this cate- 
gory require fecial administrative ^^ructares and strong com- 
mitment to evalu'ation if they are to succeed This type of 
cooperative v^enture— regwjar college courses tciught in the high 
school using existing facilities and staff but supennsed by a 
'faculty from a sponsoring college or university— is the primary 
focifl of this monograph 

. This chapter presented a ratipnale for having high school 
seniors enroll in college courses and for enabling high school 
and college faculties regularly to work together. In the next 
chapter we will discuss ways to actually in^plement school- 
college cooperative programs and, further^ to develop pro- 
cedures, staffing, and administrative structures that will create 
and j|reserve successful working relationships among tTl'e 
coopTOting institutions Chapter Two will use Syracuse Uni- 
versity Project Advance as the primary illustrative rrtodel be- 
cause it is a cooperative program of proven success^ whose 
development has been fully documented 
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2. Establishing and Mgptaining Cooperative 
Programs ^. 

^ ♦An idea may .spring from almost any source, but.lt is 
, not likely to become more thaui idea unless it ansvNiCPs a Pelt 
rteed and receives th'e support, of, people who have the knowl- 
. edge and poweiUe turn it into a reality. ' 

The idea oT school-college coopertative programi has been 
around for some" time, tut most attempts t(v, implement it have 
either failed or survived only as transient exp^riijients. If Syra- 
cuse University's Project Advance has so far met with a kinder 
fate, it is probably because the program was created in response 
to an urgently felt edutational need and because it received 
high-level instituticAal 'support from people- able to e«Kst the 
.aid of experts. 

On several occaflons during the {971 summer vacation, 
superintendents and principals from seven Syracuse area high 
schools* met to discuss informally th^ir disconterit with pro- 
grams in their schools for college-bound high school seniors. 
They discovered that declining academic motivafion and senior- 
year boredom were problems common to ^11 schools repre- 
sented, particularly among students planning .to- enter college. 
. They also found themselvgf under increasing press^jfe to 
ameliorate the situation and provide scwne educational alterna- 
tives for students who were either electing early' graduation ' 
or retrogressing academically. 
^ With these common concerns, they approached John Prucha! 
^VKe chancellor for academic affairs at Syracuse University,' 
described the situation to him, and asked him jif there was any- 
thing the. university could do to help. Prucha agreed with 
their observations and shared their feeling -that some^ solution 
should b% worked but cooperatively. He asked Robert M. Dia- 
r mond,. director of the UniverWty's Center for InstructiofS! 
Development, to meet and work with the high school adminis- 
trators^. Out of these meetings came a list of c"haracteristics that 

'Participants were friU Uess and John Vona of East Syracu,e-Minoa ' 
School District. Richard McCee and Rodney Wells, ]amesville-Dewitt; David 
Darsee and Edward Pasto. Fayetteville-Manlius; Ted Wodzinski and Donald 
Yates, Lev)tstomporter: Robert Capone, ]obn Gunning, ErneU Romkry Pat- 
rick Spadafora, and James'ZathUkal, Syracuse School District. 

t ■ « 
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a coop/erative program would require in order to answeV the 
needs of the hi^h schools. < • 

Among the characteristics were the following: 

• High school seniors should be able to enroll in college 
' credit courses that woutd be offered in the high school 

building. Students couM already take courses at*" a local 
campus during the school day, but the time and costs 
/ of commuting and the difficulty in coordinating' Schedules 
were among the disadvantages seen with this option; 
hence the request to keep the courses, if possible, in the 
high school 

• The coujses would be taughf^by existirxg high school 
staff. Again, it was already possible to bring the faculty 
from nearby colleges intathe hig|\ school to teach' the^col- 
lege courses, But there were two problems with this: First, 
it was^ unnecessary since many high school faculties were 
already weH qualified to teach college courses (they were 
experienced teachers, often with master's degrees plus 30 
to 45 credit hours, and rhany had taught in the everting 
and summer divisions of local pos^-seconda'fy institutions); 

• ' * second, bringing in outside personnel, especially when en- ' 
Follments/ were declining and there were-^pressures to re- 
duce staff, might be resente4 by teachers' unions. 

• Credii earned in these^ourses should *be widet^ transfer- 
able to colleges and universities around the cour^try. How- 
ever the pljogram might evolve, it couldn't be just a feeder 
program fot Syracuse University. Credit earned would 
have to be certified and the program conducted so that it 

^ would be accepted at most oth^r colleges anc^|univetsities. 

Transferability of Vcedit would be an important factor, in 
0 motivating high school students academically and helping 

them obtain, placement in cgllege^prograips apj^ropriate^to 

their achievement. 

Diamond and several members of his staff carefully con- 
sidered the schools' requests along with concerns voiced by 
university faculty who wete asked to comment on results of th« 
preliminary itieetings. A plan for joint programing waS pre- 
sented to the high schools by the university in tKe spring of 
1973. The pjoposed program was called Syracuse -University 
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Project Advance ^nd had essentially the same ^eati^es as the 
present version: Jhe numbef. of s^istricts interested in pantici- 
pating in the pilot program expfandecf to six, -for a total of nine 
high schools and approximately 400 students. Details^f ^ro- 
gr^m funding, staffing, administration, course development, 
and teacher selection and trainijig- will be discussed later in this 
chapter.. , * , ^ * 

Why should a university bother to en1er into such a relafiy- 
ship with the secondary schools, particularly when tKe institu- 
tion will probably realize.no income nor any great irr^lux of 
students? ' ^ 

One jeason. is that most colleges and universities, whether 
public or private, are under a good deal of pressure to respond 
to ;:otnmunity' needs and in other^ays generate a- favorable 
public image. Particularly where a^roblem has received ex- 
tensive publicity, university officials are hard pressed to "look 
the other way" when secondary school officials or influential 
members of the community make a well-articulafed and reason-, 
able request for assistance. 

The ^opportunity, 'for example, to directly influence .the 
quality of the E'nglish composition program of high school 
seniors^ some of whom will arrive on campus the following 
year, is one that' many college professors interested in curricu- 
lum development w6uld eagerly accept. Moreover, if the joint 
program is a succes^ an4 th^ students and .their p^retts asso- 
ciate the .sponsoring colleg'e V university^ with an improvement 
'in school progRming, then the institution may actually' attract 
new ot better students regardless of efforts to ensure wide 
portability of the credits. 

Son\e read-ers m^^y say, 'Tine. It worked at your institution, 
but, although the-people I've talked- witiv-at *the local college 
acknowledge the importance of the problem, that's about as far 
as the^Tgo. Few suggestion^ and no action." ' 

If there's one thing to be learned from the early history and 
later success of SUPA and many^ other joint programs around 
the country it is that, from the beginning, there was administra- 
tive support at high levels for the project. People in positions' 
of power must- c;pnvince others at their institution that the 
concept IS important and that a program can be developed that 
will benefit them. Such people have to rally the support^of the 



faculty, deal with their questions and concerjis, and provide 
the necessary incentives for their assistance. Furtlier (and very 
important), thefr h^lp and v^isdom are needed'ia selecting suit- 
able college staff yvho vvill uhmately Work with the schools. 

Some suggestions for fdentifying such a camj)us acfvocate 
fo^ow ' ' 

• Try to determine the reasons for the initial resistance and 
, * see if workable solutions have ^een developed by sponsors 

of other cooperative programs (e.g., ways 'of assuring the 
. pnaintenance of academic standards on and off campus, 
effective methods of Selecting and training teachers, ways 
to finance the pro-am without additional expenditures by^ 
' the college).^ , ^ . • ' 

• Contact another segment of the college or university ad- 
ministration (e.g., member of the "board lof trustees or alum- 
W\ organization). . . ^ - * 

• Organize 'support , among leaders • in surrounding *rea 
high schools to 'demonstrate to the cc^ge ^ extent, of 

/ • the prgt>lem and *o explore all possib^lines of contacts 
and relationships developed with members of' the college 
coiVimunity by meitibersx^f the school group. ' 

• Attempt to enlist the support of a staff n^ember on a col- 
lege campus that is currently sponsoring joint instruction 
•With high schools to speak ta some of the concerns raised 
by administrators or teachers at y6u^lodal college/ 

• Seek assistance from the appropriate agency in your 
• J stafe*s department of educatlofi! >\dvocacy, both ia the 

^ form'* of position statements encoOragi/ig high school- 

colUge cooperative programing and seed monies for pilot 
efforts from the department of ec^pcation have been'very 
•important in New York State. • • ' 

Without splii. administratfVe' support for cooperative* pro- 
grams in both the school^ and ^colleges, lijtle hope lexisjs for 
getting beyond the discussion stage. 

Leg^l Considerations 

Once there is a preliminary commitment .to go ahead with de- 
f ' signing a cooperaHne program, many details -have to be* worked 
out that will; determlii^ the quality'and durability'of the rela- 
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^tionship. One of the. very first matters; that must jaie checked is 
.tie legajity of Various aspects of the proposed college program. *. 

Under state guidelines isMt, £or initance, possible to' charge 
itudents tuition for instruction offered in high school build- 
ings? Are the high schools obliged to supply instructional ma- 
terials for "students ,participating in ^'uch college-credit-bear- 
ing courses 'or may the students be asked to purchase various • 
iteyns? M^. students earn dual credit, that is; high school as^ 

• well as college credit for the same course? Mif t the college 
courses be open to students >vho are only interested inVeceiv- 
ing high school credit? Can the. high school or college estab- 
lish admission prerequisites for these c;ourses whether or not 

^ the .student is seeking collegetrecUt? How are ihe tuition mon- 
ies collected from students to be handled? ^ ^ 

In each state and'fj^r each program both the legal questions 
asked ^nd the answers given by.sfate depa rtment le gal counsel ^ 

Av.iH probably differ. In the case of Project* Ac!yar|:e, Thomas 
Sheldon, then deputy commissioner for primary, secondary, , 
ahd^continumg education, in the New York State Education 
Department, advised that: ^ 

• Fitst. and foremost, courses offered through Syracuse Uni- 
versity Project Advance were to be considered regular high 
school course offerings and subject to all th-e laws pertaip- 
ing to such courses including the obligati6n by' the; high 
school to ^supply necessary instructional nwterials at no 
cost to the student.* 

• It was legal for ^students who wished to enroll in the 
^ coyrsBS to pay'' tuition to Syracuse University, jSrovidrng 

there was a direct financial relationship between Syracuse 
Ujiiversity and the stud^t (i.e., checks for tuition were 
^ayable to.Syracuse University). 

? igh school student with th& proper. subject prereq- 
uij^^ must be allowed to enroll ip the college courses 
whether or^no^t he or ^he chooses to seek col Jegi credit; 
/Jjptudents seeking colfega credit may receive separat^coljege ^ 
V and high school grades and credit/ .* 4^ 

• The , official status of Project Ady^P^ce partlcipartAs-^ould 
^ he , full-time high' school students for all legal* purposes. 

As far as their university status, they would be considered ^ 

• part'tima, nonmatricvilating students. 
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Try tq anticipate all important legal considerations before 
launching the program. Document in vvritn^ all legal matters 
and work to establish a good contact in your state's education 
department whom you oem regularly turn to for opinion 
advice. ^ ' ^ 

Finding and Long-Term Planning^ 

When 5yrac|j|^ University Project Advanee was stjlLCnly. a 
vague concept, we-tried^to determine hovv joint schpol-college 
dpgrams typically *got started financi^ly aftti^-What patterns 
of financing were associated with sji^cessful efforts and with 
those that ultimately were termmited. We^^ound that most 
projects were assisted at the beginning with "seed mortey" from 

jdi foundation or state or fedec^l agency. However, we observed 
that, while the availability of such iponies was an important 
incentive to begin joint programing. Interest waned and pro- 
jects faltered when suchfuttds were no iQjjger available. ^ 4 

Both the univeFsi^y and high school representatives working 
on^ *he project (ieeided, therefore, to try % establish a self- 
sypporting budget base that was not dependent upon the uni- 
versity for fur^ds or the changirfg priorities of outside sponsors. 
Not requirmg a continuing financial commitment by the uni-. 
versity also meant less worry about realizing a return for its 
dollars invested (e.g., profit from student tuitions or sizable 
numbers" of new. applicants). If the main inyesttnent of the 
sponsoring institution is its reputation^ then the faculty and 
adihinistrators of the program can *tuTn their full Attention 
toward establishing and maintaining good relationships with 
;the schools and communities and ensuring that the program is 
acadeniically excellent. 

XJ^is^is not to imply that grants from various sources are not 

, useful or" welcomed. Indeed, during the pilot year of Project 
Advance the N^vt York State Education Department assisted \ri 
the c^ts for inservice training for. teacFiers, instructional ma- 
terials, and program evaluation. ^ ^' ^ 
, New Xork's Board of Cooperative Educational Services (to 
which *many of the state's public schools jointly contribute 
support) also assisted "t^ifh some costs of evaluj^tibn and 
teacher preparation. The university itself contributed man- 

^ power^ (administrative coordin^(roK.j^d secretarial assistance 
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Budget Categojies To Be Consideredin Determii^p^ftbr^ 
Financial Structure^of a School-College • * 
Cooperative Program 



Possible costs for * 
participating high schools 

Major Categories 

1. Insefvice workshops 



2. Instructional material 



3..Tr 



Personnel costs 



Subcategories 

Shafed costs by districts 
Teacher salaries * 



Initial purchases' 

Expendables an^ replacements ' 

Mileage ^ 
Train or air fare 
Meals and lodging 

•Substitutes 
Load adjustments 
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Corpments 

Co?ts involved with insefvice teacher 
training including salaries of college 
faculty, overload ^compensation to teach- 
, ers, instructional materials, administra- 
tive coordination, etc. 

Textbooks, audiovisual equipment .and 
supplies, laboratory materials, evalua- 
tion instruments, ^rourse Syllabif etc. 

Travel costs to and 4Vom periodic meet- 
seminars, and workshops 

Substituted for teacher;^ a tteriding sfem- 
inars or workshops, Costs of possible 
leacWing/duty load adjustments for fac- 
ulty responsible for cejrtain college 
courses. 



Pos.sible' costs for sponsoring 
college or uriiversity 

1 Salaries at\d*benef it costs, fpr 
administrative personnel 



2. Regfstration and transcripts 

-3. Printing, duplicating, and 
instructional cnaterials 
preparation 

4. Travel ' 

5. Scholarships 
^. Office' 
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Program director . 
Course development and evaluation 
Secretarial 

Student records clerk 



Record keeping and reproduction 



Photocopying 
^ Printing apd preparation 
Audiovisual services 
Graphics and editing 

Traip, car, and air transportation 
Meals and lodging 



Telephone 
Rental of office space and utilities 
Equipment rent^j^ju^chase, and . . ^* 

maintenance ^ . 

Compu t^r and data pjjocessing / 

services , 
Office supplies q ^ \. / 



Program coordination and pqlicy foriAa- 
. tion. Course and program development, * 
valuation and revision, * material pro- 
duction and correspondenqL manage- 
mi?nt of student records,''' Baison \vith 
• college or university registrar 

Grade report^, and transcripts; payme'ht** 
for college oi bn^^rsity administrative 
services • 

Services for instructional and progtam ' 
material design Jnd production 

f 'Travel ^ost&^fpr program supervision for\ 
administrators ^ndTaculty - * } 

Tuition assistai^e fpr ' needy' students, / 

provisions foj student tuition assistance 
<• » * - ' 

General miscellaneous expenses^ 



otT'a part-'time basis^ and instructional materials; officials aka 
made available telephones/ meeting rooms, and printing facili- 
ties. Such assistance, particularly during the conceptual stage 
atid pilot period, is rmportant since many schools lack the extra' 
resources (outside of^ carefully budgeted citegorie4(l^ purchase 
a large block, of new instructional materials for a single course 
or contribute to regional training institutes for* teachers. 

,The point is that a program should not depend too mirch on 
such continued assistance even If it^ is initially available. 
Schools should not be diverted from their goals because of the 
"chance for outside cash Irprincipals depend too much on out; 
side funding, they' will simply find it more difficult to achieve 
self-reliance ' ' • * . "~ - - 

The type and size of budget that is constructed depends 
^'upon the- characteristics ai[td size of the ^o^am. Some of the 
possibk budget categories ajid' their 'justification are indicated 
in'Table 2 , - ' 

Many of the categories' j(^.g., -faculty Aipervision, administra- 
ti>7t support services) shov^n m T,abre 2 are discussed further; 
in later sections of ^this eJnapter. You can obtain specific assis-* 
lance in bi^d^et .development from current administrators of 
various cooperative prpj^cts listed in the Appendix. 

Courie. Selec^on aqd Development . 

When consicfericg the type and flesign of- college courses to 
be offered in /nigbi^chqpls, is a good idea to keep^ Himincl the 
basic objective^^ joint programing. A high school^:ollege^o- 
*operative pr^ram shoUld provide students with an instruc- 
tional ;'exnfmence that, will stimulate them academically, give 
them a sojlid and fealisilc college experience,. smooth the fransi-, 
tion bf<j/een hi^h schopl and allege, and offer them academic 
-credit that, is twisfer-able to a wide variety^ pf colleges. A coop- 
^btiy^ prograW.lik^. Project Advance enjoys. an additionaTad- 
vantage over programs less intimately associated v>«tK#'high 
school teachers. ItVeqi^ires high yhool and college- faculties 
regularly to work tojgether oji curriculum matters of mutual 
.concern, a. collaboration that fosters a sense that Project Ad- 
vance is not something apart from Iheir schools, ^but^me- 
thing that, is^ a part of their schools. Keeping these ends in 
view, the high school principals and ^university .officials who 



established Project Advar\ce decided to' cor\cer\trate on' general, 
education cqursesi, (e.g., math, science, social studies, and Eng- 
lish) that had undergone se>^eral years of systematic instruc- 
tional development on cainpu$. - ^ 

These courses were chosen for several ' reasons: First, r€r 
search has shown that courses such English,- calculus, bWl- 
ogyi and history afre the m(jg|poorly articulated arademic areas 
^between high school and ccrflege; that is, they contain the 
greatest amount of unplanned duplication of content, which' 
represents a poor use of student and institutionaJ time and re- 
^ sources. Second, since .they are foundation courses in nearly 
' all college programs, students are* eager to ta]^e them to -help 
ensure their success in college and so that they may take more 
advanced and challenging courses as' college freshmen. Third, 
M ik^re are many more acadeij^ally qualified and experienced 
high schoql teachers who can teach the general education 
courses^ than can teach courses of the professional school or 
elective type. 

Over the years^ Project Advance has 'also offered courses jpu't- 
side the standard general education core. A music course focus- 
ing on brass instruments, a course on comparative religion, a 
drug education course, and a communications course for pro- 
spective joifrn^lism majors arel some of these offerings. Our 
initial observations about student interest and teacher prepara- 

^tion were cohfirmed when the religion, drug education, and 
communfcations courses were dropped because o£ lack of stu-. 
dent interest in enrolling in them and because if was difficult 
to find experie^ed and qualified high school instructors to 

\teach th^m. \ 

Another comfnori thar^cterisifc of Project Advance courses 
.is th^t they have undergone extensile on-campus instructional 
development, a process' that ertabled us to transfer the courses 
to the* high school setting without too much difficulty. The 
Center fdr Instructional Development, mentioned earlier a$ the 
parent organization of Project. Advance, has worked with 
various^ departments and colleges on campus to improve in*« 
Struction by redesigning university courses. This instructional 
development process, in* simple terms, asks a cpurse ins^fuctor 
working with an instructional developer to do the followjjig: . 
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Specify to the extent possible the learning objlectives of 
the course; ' . *^ * % 

Selett or create^ course design 4nd instructional materials 
that will fulfill the learning objectives; 

Produce tests and other evaluation instruments mea- 
sure learning/ ^u4ent attitudes, etc., 
Res^rfve logistical problems of teaching the course; ^ 
Pilot test the course and field test instructional materials; 
Revise. the course'and instructional materials where neces- ' 
sary, and ^} 
• Continue the procesf as circumsfances change in order to 
maintain course vitality. 

^ /The instructional development pi;ocess, originally applied to 
improve campus course instruction, later enabled ps to transfer 
these courses to ^high school setting and at the same time pre- 
'serve college st&ri^ards. It enabled us to validat^ftbns made 
for the courses that are.implicif in^the fact that'th^^uccessfuj^ 
, completio^ earns Project » Advance students college credit Re- 
ported on a regular university transcript^ 

What exactly are^hese <flaims? * ^ ' 

Project AdvancKcourses are college courses identical in every 
important respect to their on-campus counterparts: th'/learning. 
objectives, tests, instructional materials, course work! and 
grading stand-ards are the same, and the course design is com- 
parable. Research and evaluation have shown that Project Ad- 
vance students perform as well as, if not better than, on- 
campus students taking, the same courses and deceiving tTie^ 
^me grades. In other words, universities asked to accept 

• Syracuse University Project Advance credit c^n^e assured that^ 
P.A. students who have earned passing gra'des in tRese courses 
will have earned at least those same grades on carnpus. * ^ 

Since the instructional development process is so important 
to the ^validation of Project Advance courses, we shotrld per- 
haps take^ closer look at it. The Center for Instructional De- 
velopment employs a numBer of highly qualified development 
and evaluiition specialists and variou$ support services 4nd ' 

* personnel (e^., printing, editing, graphics, photography, and 
audiovisual) in redesigning courses. These resources <fre^til- 
ized during the instructional development^ process (see Figure 
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Rgure 1 

Process Model for Instructiboal Development^ 
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1). This modehhelps' ensure that important questions aqd con- 
siderations are* addressed before and during the development 
process. Examples of such concerns are listed below: 

• What courses seem mifct in need of instructional rede- 
sign? (Identify priorities) 

• What faculty members should be most heavily involve<Qj|. 
the redesign process? • 

• Ideally, what should the curriculum or course design look 
like? Realistically' hcrw closely can we approximate the 

. ideal?' 

• What are the characteristics o{ the stud'^nts served ^their 
entering skills, needs, and a^itud^s)?, * 

• Genefally, what are students supposed to learn fn the 
course? 

• How important is it that the course be confined to the 
normal semester calendar? Can we allow time to vary while 
achievement rem/ins constant? 

• Can we diagnose entering skills and deffciencies of stu- 
dents and start the students at ,different points in ihe' 
course sequence? 

• What kind of management system can we construct to 
monitor individual student progress^ through the course? 

• Can we use our facilities, teaching staff /^d community 
resources more effectively in th'e new cours^esign? 

• How can we build an evaluation system to gather feed- 
-back from students and teaching staff , about what aspects 

of the new design work or do not work? ' ^ 

Although the instructional development' model used to re- 
design'all t^^^^rses is the same, each course has unique fea- 
tures. The ii^^uctory calculus course, for . example, allows 
students to progre§s^at varying rates, depending on Afir per- 
formance on unit examinations. Students are expected ,to dem- 
onstrate mastery of each calculus unit before proceeding to the 
gxt sequentially ordejed unit. Students are not penalized for 
rming to pass any particular e)cammatioh. Instead, the instrmf- 
tor examines uhe work of students who have done poorly, 
explains the concepts that are troubling them^ gives them addi- 
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tional related alignments? and lets them be retested at a later 
date. Testing is viewed as an integral part of the learning- 
teaching proteSs, not sipply as a means for assigning grades. 
The rationale for this 'approach is based oa a de^re to keep the 
level of achievement constant while allowing the tifne needed to 
reacR that level to vary. The course instructors spend more 
time assessing and ti\torii\g students than in giving group 
lectures ' ♦ 

Following the same development process? the freshman Eng- 
lish composition course has design features adapted to its own 
specific conditipns. For example, because the course ^serves 
Such a heterogeneous population the faculty believes that it is 
important to assess students' entering skills and to start them 
with appropriate work. Based on the tesults- of a diagnostic 
examination and a writing sample, students ai*e assigned to 
adv'ance^l or basic wrrttng ilnits or ey^n to remedial work (for 
which no credit is given). Students' are required to complete 
certain b^sic units (material tRe faculty believes every student 
should know) and then are allowed tc^ choose literature u^its 
(cajled minicourses) and research paper topics from a wide' vari- 
ety of options. f 

Certain features are common to nearly all courses developed 
by tjie Center. For example, wherever possible, students are 
allowed to move through the course at their^own pace, rather 
than being forced to accelerate prematurely or holdback in or-* 
der to keep in step witT\ the group. Course object^es, grading 
standards, content coverage, options, and basic requirements 
are some of the matters carefully specified and fully explai/\ed 
for students in "their course manuals. For courses in which 
there are more than 12 teachers there are also instructors'- 
manuals that provide the teachers with examples and critiques 
of model student papers, group-endorsed grading standards, 
instructions for keepihg studeni records, supplemental content 
material, and so on. In addition, all courses and course Com- 
ponents are continually reevaluated to determine how and 
where improvements should be made. In other words, evalua- 
tion is built in and development is continual. 
-It is not essential that|one^ecific instructional development 
model be followed during course dev'elopnwnt (a^rocess, by 
the,w^^/^hat n?ver really ends); but it is. vital that all college 




courses implemented in the high school through a cooperative 
program have a , well-defined rationale an^ learner objectives, 
publicly stated criteria forjudging^ learning oi^tcomes, and evi- 
dence that materials used in the courses ari reliable and valid. 

High school administrators have an obligation to ascertain, 
for example, that what the student is expected to learn, rea'd, 
and do, and how the student will he evaluated have been care- 
fully thought out and communicated to >he student; that in- 
structional materials us^ed are really effective, and that grading 
standards are clear enough^or'lhe high school teachers to b'e 
able to apply them. High school administrators would be wise 
to make sure that these data about each course are available 
beforSf^hejjDurse is implemented in the high school ftemember, 
ihe college course should *be judged on its own merits, its 
worth should not b^ presumed solely because it is associated 
_\vith, or certified by, a college or university 

Teacher Selection and Preparation 

In cooperative progii^ms wher^high school teachers do most 
or all of the instruction, teacher selection and preparation 
should be among the most important concerns of the school 
administrator. The college, courses offered in iKe high school 
*are usually introductory freshman courses designed to prepare 
students for more advanced courses, but they may be the only 
courses the student will 'take in these particular academic artas. 
It is essential that these first courses be of high quality— a 
responsibility that falh largely on the instructors. 
, High school teachers in such a* program face another exi- 
gency not usually a problem when the courses are taught on 
campus by colleg^aculty, that is, to maintain credibiJfty with 
outside colleges and universities that may be asked to accept 
the credit, there must be assurances thut high \5ch00l teachers 
are qualified teaCh college courses. That tbfre is at least 
some bias in this credentials challenge must be admitted, es- 
pecially when we consider, that many high school teachers are 
better qualified to teach introductory college courses than 
some college teachers to whom the job is usually relegated. 
Graduate teaching assistants or new Ph.D.s (who often teach 
these tourses) may .have little or no teaching experience and 
minimal interest in teaching a freshm^ course, yet, because 
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Approximate Timeline and Activities Preceding the Implementation 
of Syracuse University Project Advance 
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they are "college" teachers, their creder\tials are not challenged 
as readily as those of high school teachers. Whether or not this 
should be the case, it is the case, and participants in a coopera- 
tive program must be prepared to meet these challenges. 

There is another very important reason to have careful selec- 
tion and preparation procedures,' Such procedures help avoid 
later having to^remove unsuitable teachers from the program, ' * 
' a course of action that is almost always painfuJ and embar- 
•^rassing for everyone involved.* When cooperative programs are 
just getting started there is a tendency for both high school and 
college administrators to^keep teacher selection rproce'dures re-' 
laxed and informal. College personnel do not want to seeifv 
' distrustful of the judgment of their high -schoql Counterparts, 
and high school admfnistrators may be under even more power- 
£ul ^constraints since they have to work regularly with their 
-teachers and would not want to offend them. When teacher 
selectitJiTis left largely to the discrefion of the high school ad- • 
ministrators, it actually makes their jobs harder by permitting 
them to choose on, a basis other than individual merit. This 
administrative dilemma recalls Abraham Lincoln's misgivings' 
about political patronage: for every job in his gift there were 
at least 10 applicants; whatever his choice; he usually inad.e " 
nine enemies and one ingrafe! , 

vyhatever the reason, lack of attention to teacher ^selection 
.almost always results in problems that are difficult to co/rect . ' 
During the first and second years of Project Advance^ we relied 
almost entirely on the recommejidations of high school prin(?i- . 
p3ls for teacher selection. W^ found that some teachers were 
chosen chiefly because of their seniority in their departments. 
Occasionally, and usually J n retrospect, we' discovered that ^ 
< principal felt obliged to ask, for example, a department hea3 
over a more qualified teacher because it vvould have been em- » j 
barrassing to pass over the former. Political reasotis were not 
the /)nly cause of occasional unsuifeible choices, however. 
Sometimes the priitdp^l simply did not have^nough back- 
ground information about the prospective coumc; to n4he ^rj 
appropriate selection: As a result, some teachers Wre askefl tp - 
teach ccmrses for vyhich th«y felt fwrly prepared. I * 

Two Jears' experience with the program taught us how un- 
wise it is to treat so important a process casually^o,' beginrxjiivg ^ 
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in the third year of Projeqt A^vahce, we established the follew- 
^ in^ steps for selecting and 'preparing tiew teachers and scKwl 
"districts to enter th^ program^ (Figure 2 summarizes these^steps 
and relati^s them to the academic cal&ndar.) ^ 

1. General informational Meetings are held in a relaxed set- 
*ting to acquaint school personnel with each of the,cours^^ 

designs they are (^nsidering/ the/asspciat^d instructional 
^ , materials, t^e nature and duration of summer trairfiing 

sessioris^for^eacKers, the type of student each course is • 
desigoed to' serve, and so on. It is a , good idea*to Expose 
participants to the basic characteristics oWhe program 
before this first' meeting through written materials. 
strongly >irge that in addition to teachers and |chdol ad- 
ministrators, guidance and other supervisory*' staff be 

- pf^ent^tjij^rly meetings , to develop a sense of proprie- y 
V tary^ g^iMition'in the program, should^ it be adopted.^* 

These 'm^ftn^s also 'enable all pSrties (e.g., tetchers, 
college faculty, administrators, board members) to get to / 

- know one another and to decide whether working togeth- 
er would be enjdyablAnd beneficial. ^ 

2. After the hig^i schd(||^ha,s ha^^in opportunity to consider 
the tnerits^ of ^various college -c6urses and. ,tc>^e^de , 

' whether it cay meet Conditions. required by' the university ^ 
to offer the program, it is then asked |o sub^iil. applica- 
-tion^^for interested teacher^ who seem to have the* aca- 
demic qualifications and' te^ctiing. experience stipulated b 
^ the university. The applications jnust be accompanied by 
copie&-fc©f teachers' 'college transcripjts and by^ letters of 
recomnjcndatroa from subject arga^-supervis^^ and^finci- 
pal?. In reviewing this^ - lnfor<T\ation,^ faculty coipmittees 
from the appropriate um^^rsity departments leok for ex- 
tensive teaching experience in the specific contentyirea 
(usually- a minipum -of "five y^rs); ' undergraduate and ^ 
^ ' master'§ degree^in, th^ content area* (sufficient to tj,ualify 

*^he Recess, of cooperative programs i'm the high^}iool 
among ^t^^^^^hingsy on- thoughtful stitdunt selection and advisement, the 
JteacheM havin^h^ ne^ssary t me in their schedules for preparation and 
. advising, as^tsiance in the sc}i6tl from otj^er teachers not directly involveh^^ 
in the project and cl^ss sc^ieduling. Jf the program is identified with a single 
admmistpatoi' vr associated with a small group *oj teachiftkdack pf support 
% and even resistance are almost always^ncountereii' ^' ' ' 

' ^' \' • . • ' ■ 
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the instructor to teach, at the college or universityMevel); * 
and, in some cases, particular kinds of <:oyrse work in the 
teaching of writing. After the committees have-vreviewed V 
credentials,, the high school is notified of their applicants' 
standing— ' approved/'* ' conclitionally approved/'rof "not ' 
appro\ted"-for^ participation in the ^^Vmal preparatory ^ 
workshop. ^ * r 

Principals usually submit at least « three names in' each 
course area tq the university for review so that^^re will 
be some flexibility in choosing among qualified staff M 
send to the summer workshops, assuming th^t'the teaCTp 
ers are appfbved- and that the courses will b,e taught. Even 
if not all the teachers who have been selected and trained 
are. immediately involved 'iji teaching the course, they can 
provide the teacher who is actually teaching it wlth.mofal 
^Oppo^and gSrve as.back-i^ staff, should the teacher, for ^ 
V3rio«reasons, be unable to continue in the program. 
' Al^ugh the criteria and procedures ' for judging 
. teachers' crdjtntials ane, established chiefly by the spoiv. • 
soring university, the V&h scho61 principal regains a 
very important participant iA 'the teache^election' pro- 
cess. The principal, usually With the a|fl|^ia'te ^art^ 
^ xhent chairperson, is in the best posiiHOT^Konsiderlsig^ * 
rflficant factpss^bou^ ^applicants* which iT'not always. 
apparent from"e5eami nation of "paper/ 'credentiak. They^ 
may, for example? h^lp ansiVer the following question^: * 

' • ' * . - ' * ' . • * 

-^|jes ^e teachier understand the neec^ for, and -wdiJd--^- ' 

IfeTar she be comfori^He -with, cdntifiuihg o.utsi^^ 
supervision of the program by college faculty?^ 
.--Does the tea<:her 'work well with, ahd have" the respect 
-.pf, other teachers within his or her department?* (Jm^ t 
^ptoftant for eliciting their' support for the plogram and " 
for p/omoting desirable spin-offs within fhe department, , 
curriculum.) \ . . * ' * ^ ' 



/ ^Ohr ^xpimnce ha^.Uzn that primh donna Heachers alAost never work 
well m the- program. OfUh very competeni and effective in their, own 
ckBsrooms, they u^uatly relakjvell to only a \few colleagues and $trorigly 
I resent. any intrusion into their classroom activities. Both characteristic^ 
I fo^doom necessary university supervision ani hafmony witMnUhe ' high 
^ sqftool department, * ' ^ x 




' —Given tlie, .Specific course design, learnipg. objecltive^, 
ahd 'evaluation procedures that; will be used,; is the 
* teacher likely to enjoy teachir\g> and fee effective, in the 
program? 

^ 3. After the university notifies the high' school principals 
which' teacAers hav^ been accepted for the summer train- 
' ing progrettn, all conditioim that must be provided to offer 

♦ 'the courses for college ^credit are ivfeviewed. These guide- 
lines, like the teacher selectipn process jt&elf, have been 

' • .developed after several years of trial and error. They spet- 
ify maximum class siz^, teacher (pact required facilities, 

• instructional materials, and cfass^ scheduffifig. Later in this 
chapter,, we Will describe in detail the administrative 
^aideline? .for Project Advance course' offerings and ex- 
plain how they evolved. ^ 

Students and their parents should be .counseled well in 
advance^jf^udent-prpgram schedulirig fot-the following 
academi^year. This usually includes inforfnation about 

^ course designs, pre/equisttes, grading, credit trarisfer, 

• costs, type of student the j^rogram^is designed to serve, 
' and* so on. ^ " ' < 

K The next step is am ^11-day course orientation meeting for 
high schoof teacKers^ihd u^^ersity faculty in each con- 
tent area. Tbie meeting is to review the course design in? 
detail, de!§cribe the summer training prdgrams (e.g., daily 
agenda, -written^ proposal requirements, readings), and 
consider preworkshop activities (e.g., planning orienta- 
, ^tion meetings for parentKand students, ordering instruc- 
tional materials, class sche^ingf. tlie meeting also -pro- 
vides an Additional ojJporturjity for ^high ^ school and 
collegev faculty members to get to know each other, better, •< 
to understand their respective teaching milieus, and t9 
begin buil^g mutual trusj to ensure successful collabo- 
ration. ^ V 

6. The fi nal ^tep beFore actual implejnentati|J)n of the pro- 
gram is the stimmer workshop for all participating teach- ' 
ers. Each workshop (usiaally seven to 10 days long) is 
planned and conducted by ^e university professors who 
will -be supervising the ffarticular course in the hieh 
school and who are themselves teachii^ th^ coqjsf ot\ 



ca^mpias. The emphasis in the workshop is on ^e peda- 
gogical problems of adapting, a campiw-designed course 
to the high school - setting. For example, the Syracuse 
University freshman English course, has design features 
(self-pacing, alternative instructional tracks, minicourses, 
Remediation, diagnostic^ testing, etc.) which'-can be accom- 
modated ^ caliipus Without n^uch difficulty but which 
do present proems in a high schoql setting where^one or 
two teachers may be teaching the course to 25 or 50 stu- 
dents. ^ 

In addition to these logistical considerations, the uni- 
versity and high school faculty must agree on procedures 
^ and standards for evaluating student papers, an especially 
"difficult task in -the Englfsh composition course.^ The 
workshops also give ^teachers time to consider how school 
faci^ties (such as laboratories, libraries, media centers, 
anc^' semirtar rooms) and community services and pro- 
grams .(such as theater productions, college libraries, and 
research facilities) >:an be used to' benefit the program. 
r The time can also be'used'to work out solutions to sucji 
^ problems as lacTWof flexibility in < student 'scheduling, 
widely varying entry skills of students, and heavily used* 
classroom space./- ^ */ ^ 

A carefully conteivecl and- detailed adaptation plan is 
produced by each workshop partictpant and must re-" 
ceive university approval before the** cQur.se is offered for 
college credit. 'Generally, the pl^ isf submitted late in 
July, which allows {he ti^iversity,. four, or five weeks *to 
study it and to request appropriate cjarificatitins or.modi- 

; .fication?. ' \ ' ' -^ ^^'l 

" . ft " ' ^ 

The summer woilcshops and 'orientation meetings with 
University and.'Kigh school personnel enable everyone 
involved m the program to.buiW rela*io1*hios bf trust 
and' profeSional-4:egard that w Vieected to malce.a cbop- 
^ erative program vv^k. They VaUd , prepIaV^ instrugyTlb 

teach courses that* are, in ^V^y^ imptortant .respecp(^.g., \ 
* content, instructional seq|fences, , grading * stanlaids);- 
identical wifh th^^can^p^^^ * 

Administrative Perlscjjhrie] jnd Suf^visory faculty* 

Although high schQol^dmini%rators ma^thave little or no 



direct influence on the selection of specific supervisory .staff 
at*the sponsoringVollege or university, it nevertheless may, be 
helpful for them to know how the university staffs and oper-. 
ates its cooperative program. This information can aid them by 
giving-»4h'ern some idea of how committed the sponsoring insti- 
tution IS to the ptogram and^how welhprepared it is to serve the 
high schools, If. # spori^oring institution relegates its high 
school program to recently hired or hired-for-the-occasion 
instructors and -if- its; program is supervised by- campus ad- 
ministrator? who are busy with other duties, its cooperative 
program may not outlive the interest of the pa^rticular college 
professor assigned to work with the high school. On the other 
hand, if the university has established a special organization* 
whose primary function is to service th? cooperative program, 
then it h^ manifested a^ very strong commitment to^the pro-' 
gram and probably places a premium on its success. , * 

Two types of college personnel are usually involved in the 
cooperative program: administrative staff, who will ^ovide 
overall coordination and delivery of program services, and 
supervisory 'faculty, who a^jl^espqnsible for maintaining aca- - 
^jpmic standards and"* cotitinuing ' course improvement. First, 
let's consider the administrative personnel. ^Although in very 
^all cooperatite pflDgramS' (150 to 250 students in five or six 
high schools near the« sponsoring institution) it tnay be possible 
for one or two college officials to coordinate supervision and 
flimlnisfrative %sks part time, we have found thaU as the pro- 
gram" expands (number.^nd geographic distribution of schools, 
students, and course offel'ings) a full-time ^staff is needed to ser- 
vice the program. The following are brief descriptions of st^ff 
position's and responsibilities for ^§yracuse University Project 
Advance cucr^tly serving 60 high schools. 

• Positjwi: Program ^director 

Re^^sibilities and functions: Chief liaison betweer^ the 
schodls and acadenpic departments of the university. Pre- 
•pares and^nrtanages the bqdget. Hirts and, supervises ad- 
ministrahve^ office staf^. Develops program policy. Coor- 
dinates f^ult^j^ravel ,to schools. Chief spokesman for 
'the gfp^am to all outside groups and institutions (col-^ 
leges arid universities,, state education departments, ac- 
cfediting"* agencies). Determines priorities for evaluation 
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and research/ Works with high sclpbls^ that are preparing 
to enter'the program. » . , 

• Position: 6valuator ^ ' . ' 
Responsibilities and functions: Develops and coordinates 
research and evaluation f» the program. Provides data on 
the effectiveness of course material^ (i.e., their utility, 
reliability, ^nd validity) and helps faculty interpret the 
dat^ so that the materials may^b?' revised appropriately. 
Devdops methodology and .collects data to determine the 
quality and- comp^abali^y o^n^artd off-campus ^high 
school) instruction. ' CwfSinates data^ processing and 
analysis. Prepares written ref>ort§ oh major research and 
evaluation fihdings fpr in-house arid public distribution. 

• Posi^qn: Instructional developer . . 

Responsibilkies ind functimis: Works direc-tly with uni- 
versity faculty to design and improve courses. ' Prepares 
new courses for inclusion in Project 'Advance. Travels 
with^aculty to assess the quality of high school pro- 
grams Helps faculty plan and operate teacher seminars 
arid workshops. ^ * 

• Position: Records clerk 

Responsibilities and functions: Coordinates the collection 
and processing Tf all, student registrations and grade re- 
porting for the program. Seri3^s aS liaison to all student 
records offices at th^ university. Develops procedures to 
integrate accurately and efficiently Project Advance stu- 
dent records into the larger university system. Answers 
all questions (writtep or by phone) that students,- parents, 
school officials, or represer\tativ|s of other colleges may 
have about Project Advance student records. Designs writ- 
ten materials which explain (often translate) university 
procedures and legal policies for handling Project Advance 
studeot records. 

Position: Secretary • * ^ * 

R!?Sponsibilities and functions: Types correspondence and 
•coordinates mailings^o scF^l administrators and teachers 
concerning program procedures,^ ct»^yici» evaluations', 
^^n\inars, and workshops, and hanc^s general corres- 
pondency. Makes travel and facilities arrangements fou 



faculty and administrative 'site visits, seminars, and work- 
shqps. Prepares typed copy for printing instructional ma- ^ 
terials, such as student and teacher manuals; evaluation 
forms, , student record sheets, ^programed„ booklets, and 
descriptive literature. ^ . 

In addition to the preceding staff -positions, other personnel 
and -services are necessary flt 'least on a part-time or ^shared • 
ba'sis. For. example, a skj^llfed, editor is needed to proof and edit 
instructional materials and other items for publ^ distribution. 
The assistance of graphic artists is needed to prepare illustra- 
tions, design charts, graphs, etc., for printed or visual jna- 
terials Dyring peak work periods (e.g., fall and spring regis- 
traiion) pa'rt-time clerical help can be essentiah And finally, 
we haVe found that outside 'consultants can byng a different 
perspectll^e to bear oa ^ particular evaluation and research 
S problem, making it very worthwhile to budget for their, ser-. 
vices. 

What factorjS seefn to cJl||fctterize college faculty who have 
been^successful wonjcing in Project Advance? In our view, the 
most important attributes seem to be-the following. 

^ * I. The faculty member should be well established and stable 
in his or her position at the university. 

Since considerable time ^and effoFt go into cultivating 
good teacher-professor relationships, it is important 'that 
- campus fifeulty member^ involved with Project Acfvance 
plan to remain at the university for at least three years. 
This means that it is mor-e desirable to work with tenured 
senior faculty than with untenured faculty. We haye " 
usej^^^the * phrase "well established" in our description 
^» beca^se^.^e f4el that the faculty responsible for supervis- 
/ Lng coursei in the high school should know .their Col- 
leagues well and should be strong enough politically' to ' 
defend th^ cooperative high school program against vari-. 
' ous attacks and criticisms from within the , university if 
; ' , Qr when theydo occur. 

2. Faculty members should be well respected within their 
departmer\ts for their subject matter expertise and telt^h- 
^ ing^kill ^ ' " ^ . 

i^raculty member in charge of • th^. off-cgmpus imple- 
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mentatioi> of a university course is servirjg, in effect, as 
spokesman for the university and for his or her academic 
departmerit to a variety of-people such as school officials, 
faculty at other colleges examining transcripts, students, 
and members of the community. The faculty member's', 
view of the curriculum, garticTularly in the introductory 
course area, should be supported b^ the. majority of (the 
department' faculty Because it is ne<?€ssary^ to handle 
skillfully problems* and interpersonal relationships on 
and off canvas, this^ faculty member should have a repu- 
tation for mMirity and fairness 

f - 

3. The faculty member should enjoy teaching and contact 
with students. ^ , , • • 

Success in, and enjoyment of; .teaching and working 
with students' seem t6 be ijnportant factors for successful 
^ faculty supervision of an off-campus program The col-' 
lege faculty member must be able to empathize with the . 
intense demands made of high school teachers and,^ at the 
same time, ensure that the services and instruction pro- 
vided students are never compromised. Given the choice 
between strength and interests in ,*esearch or leaching, 
the teaching orientation is preferable because it is rhore. 
suited ,to the kinds of dejjands faced in a cooperative 
'^"^ogram. ^ • « ' ^ 

4. The fnculty ^member should show a healthy curiosity 
about the^ teaching-learning process and should view in- " 

• , structional development as a tontinuing process, , . 

Our experience has. shown that, although a well-dwel- 
oped, validated course design is a necessary starting point 
for joint high school-cfellege progran\s, the university . 
faculty member ^TYyst expect, indeed welcome, comments, 
criticisms, and suggestioitSTbr change- and improvements 
in the •course trcfn\ the adjunct high school faculty and 
students. Example of changes that have been made in 
the Syracuse University freshman English program as a 
direct result of interaction with the high School instruc- 
tors are the addition of experienced teacher^ of compbsi^ 
tion to tutor on-campus students with various skill dc- || 
ficiervcies, greater flexibility in student movement between 




certain writing units, improvements in diagnosti#^ and 
criterion-skill examinations, refinement of course manu- 
als, and creation of teacher manuals and inservice 
workshops for new instructors. , 



^Careful attention to staffing ^t the spfonsoring institution 
lean the difference between a long-term, quality prograrn 
f'mg to all involved or one thatlwill not Weather the first 
crisis. Clearly articulated services and well-defined staff and 
.faculty responsibilities will also help* to minimize problems 
when a change of, personnel occurs^* Top level administrators 
at the college or university can best demonstrate their commit- 
ment to the joint venture by doing all in their*power tg see 
that an able, sensible, and responsible group is at the helm. 

Developing Policies and Procedmies 

Wjiat do you mean my daughter ts not going to earn any 
university Credit? We paid tuitio^ didn't we? " 

—Momer of a Project Advance student 

As th^ above quote suggests, a new and different educational 
program can caiise confusion.* Policies and procedures' are \ 
needed to prevent Msunierstandings, clarify roles find rela- 
tionships, establisin)e forehand a consistent way of dealing 
with problems, promote efficiency, and defirie conditions 
and services. " ^ 

"Because relatively few people ha%e had any experience man- 
aging high school-college cooperative prggrams, policy has had 
' to be formulated, to a certain extent, piecemeal and in response 
to various crises. This has been true of Project Advance as well. 
On the following 'pages are some examples of policies and pro- 
cedures deyelof5ed out of our experience. 

Prifgran^ Evaluation and Maintaining Academic Standards 
y/SincA the institution sponsoring the cooperative program cer- 

^tifies th\ college courses taught' in the high schools for college 
credit, its faculty is responsible for seeing that the course in 
each location meets established grading standards and that an 
'appropriate instructional environment is provided for the stu- 
dents. Academically the^ high school offering is considered to 
be jsimply another section of a particular course described in 

' the institution's clufse catalog. If any high school in the 
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cooperative program awards studei>ts girades that are belied by 
students' subsequent college performance, then^the reputation 
ot the entire program will be tarnished. 

During their supervisory visit? to the high schools, Syracuse 
University faculty members read papers and tests that students 
had written for their Project Advance courses. Occasionally, the 
grading standards applied by high school instructors seem to 
be inconsistent with those expFained^in the student and teacher- 
manuals, the workshops, ihservice seminars, and in written 
communications. The criteria thew have to be reviewed with 
tHe teaj;hers to clarify any misunderstandings. Where disagree*- 
ments in grading standards ar^ 4 continuing and serious prob- 
lem, the grades on student papers may be adjusted after the 
university has reviewed them. As a matter of policy, where 
differences cannoi be resolved, the decisions of the supervising 
faculty ah final If basic or continuing (or unresolvable) dis- - 
agreements about grdding criteria are encountered, courses 
may be withdrawn at the option either of the school or Ute uni- 
versity. The high school principal will be notified if such a^ 
situation is anticipated. . * ^ 

The previous sentence deserves some elaboration. Sinc^ the 
high school principal is held responsible for 'the success or fail-' 
ure of instruction, he or she must b]e kept informed of the ' 
status of all college courses offered in the ^chool; but t\mduty. 
may conflict with^ the obligation t6 Agh. school teachers to 
'maintain the confidentiality of their int'^tions with the super- 
visory university faculty. 

Project Advance has moved in ihe direction of limiting con- 
fidentiality. This policy change was made to prevent minor 
problems from becoming major ones. Although it is a rare oc- 
currence, sometimes a high school teacher will persistently dis- 
regard agreed-to procedures of the program. If the dereliction is^ 
shielded by a fjolicy of complete confidentiality, then what 
could have been limited to a relatively minor problem may be-, 
come a very serious one. In other words, if ihe.high school- 
principal were informed earlier of what had been going on, the 
situatio^ couTd probably have been corrected before it became 
too serious. 

Whatever policy is followed, it should be made clear right 
from the start, and, if any modification is later requited, it too 
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should i?e clarified to everyone affected. The candid and trust- 
' ing relationship that must exist between the high schools and 
university fdr the cooVerative program to succeed requires 
some .forms of evaluation to be shared only with the teacher 
(e.g , student attitude siyj^eys, pedagogic suggestions). Others, 
usually more general judgments about the program's status, 
ways to improve the prograrq^^g., improved student advising, 
' changes in teachers' schedules . and teaching loads, the need 
for additional r^sojurces, different use of facilities, the need to 
train acfditlonal teaching staff), and particularly continuing 
. academic disagreements . that could affec,t the future of the 
course,' must be discussed openly with high school adminis- 
trators. " . ' ' . 

On a number of occasions in Project Advance, our desire 
to prevent a 4eteriorating situation from reflecting poorly 
- ugon a teacher has caused us to minimize difficulties in com- 
municating with principals. Only when a long series of cor- 
rective measures failed to produce results was the principal 
brought in Experience has taught us that it is inadvisable to 
keep principals in the dark until a crisis develops; rather, there 
is- a need for their continuing involvement. Hence the following 
policy toward progra^j^^valuation. 

A variety of research and evaluation activities reflects our con- 
. , tinuing need to assess th'e effectiveness of instruction in university * 
' couises, the maintenance of academic Standards, the quality of in-* 
.slruclional mateiials, arrd the impact of the program upon students 
^and curriculum Such informatil^n is not only vital for continued, 
coifrse improvement but also is necessary for colleges and universi- 
ties in the process of evaluating the ur\iversity transcripts of 
participants Syracuse University maintains a high level of security 
on all student data, such as siudept attitude measures, and their use 
is strictly limited* to the teacher and the Prbject Advance staff. On- 
site Observation reports of academic standards are designed to,be 
* shared with those teachers and supervisory personnel in the pyplic 
school and the university who share the responsibility for the 
success of the program. ^ v 

Transferring Academic Credit 
Credit transfer amon^ colleges and universities is a compl^x^ 
^ process characterized by considerable inconsistency and often 
seemingly capricious and ' illogical acceptance policies. Accep- 




tance of transfer credit for course exemptior\, advanced place- 
ment, cJr toward degree requirements varies considerably among , 
(and even within) "institutions, even when the credit is earned 
by a matriculated student on a college campus, let alone when 
there is the added' complication of off-campus instruction. 
Transfer credit, in other words, cannot b? guaranteed. 

The best posture for designers or administrators of a coop- 
erative program is, first, to anticipate questions which other 
institutions might raise abouj, the program (e.g., teachers' cre- 
dential, sufficiency and effectiveness of course design, meth- 
ods of supervision, comparability with campus instruction) and ' 
to pfepare convincing responses; s&ond, to help prepare stu- - 
dents to handle skeptical or negative responses from college ' 
admissions jysonnel (e.g., provide them with course syllabi to 
take to th^colleges, tell them how to explain their college 
experiences, offer, them the assistance of the sponsoring college\ 
or university), and third, tq. conduct oh-going research of how * 
cre^$lit earned by students in the cooperative program is received' 
by tWfoUeges and universities that admit these students. 

We feel that Project Advance credit has been VveM-received 
over a documented three-year period. Of the approximately 75 
percent of Project A4iiance students who' returned question- 
naires, about 80 percent reported having- received credit to- 
ward their degrees and exemption from comparable required 
courses, 96 percent of these students reported receiving credit. 
However, credit transfer has hardly been problem-free. Even 
where the credit has been accepted at an institution for years 
without question, new freshman advisers or a change in ad- 
missions officers can alter that situation, ^uch* uncertainty in 
credit acceptance is-djj^ to a lack of clear policy at the institu- ' 
tion. At other colleges and universities trans£er credit accep- 
tance may depend on a student's high schooKrecord, on sep- 
arate decisions by the appropriate academic department in the 
course content area, or -on how badly the institution needs to 
attract new students. 

.Some colleges go out of thdT way to seek necessary informa- 
tion from the high school or sponsoring university If they have 
questions about recognizing the credit. Others'simply place all 
the burden on the student to explain and justify such nontra- 
ditional educational experiences (something most students are 
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hesitartt or unprepared to do): Still others may refuse to accept 
the credit because the co'u/fT was not^ taught on a college can\- 
pus or with regular college staff, 'refusing fo consider the 
course on its owrwmerits. 1 

We have'found that; w\th persistence and ^atience/it is fre- 
quently possible tQ get officials to reconsider an initially nega- 
tive decision/No college official however, can force any college 
or university to accept transfer credit; so it^is unwise to oversell 
credit transferability to students and parents in prortiotlng in- 
terest in the cooperative ptogram. CredltS;'of course^ are always 
accepted by the sjfensoring university. • ' * 

Over the years, we have made a C9r>cferted effort to document 
the extent to which Projec'l Advan^ credit has been' recognized 
by other institutions and the type of .recognition accorded it. 
We have compiled a list of colleges and universities which 
, Project Advance students have attended and which haVe or 
have not recognized Project Advance credit. At the^op of that 
list appears the following qualifying statement: 

Important—Please Read Carefully 
This is a list of colleges and universities that. have recognized credit 
earned by Syracuse University Project Advance participants^durmg 
the past three academic years.The majority of schools have granted - 
both credit toward degreei;:;^equirements an^l exemption from similar 
required courses, other hdve recognized SUPA course work for 
credit or for exemption EUit not for both. The fact (hat a colleg0^' 
or untversit yjs o rp^hU list does not mean thatut has a policy of ac- 
cepting SUjl^^redit or that it has' a future ^commitment to accept 
SUPA ^a^miiher, it indicates that the institution- has honored 
credit in the past. Evaluation of SUPA or any other type of 
transfer credit is always made on 'an individual ba^iS; usually in 
conjunction with the student's bigh school record. College officials 
usuclly will not commi^ "themselves to a decision before they have 
received an official Syracuse TJnivctsity transcript. ^ ^ 

Jn a separate list following the first; institutions are noted which 
do not appear to accept SUPA credit or dd sq only in very limited 

^/ays.^As with the first group;'this does not imply perqtanent 
policy; but simply reflects present policy,- Ss we understand it. 

. Many students wiU be going on to colleges and universities whicK 
\J have no^ previously receiveS students with SUPA credits. Please 
-be patient. We^offer the following suggestions in explaining your^ 
transfer credit: " ' . ^ 
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1 Mak^ sure that you^ve requested, and that the college hfis 
Feceived, an official Syracuse University franscr* of your 
couf se work^^ 

2. Let them examme-your'^studentr manual or course descriptions 
from the Ul^Tversity. A brief description' also appears in the 
pfficial Syracuse University catabg. 

3. In describing your experience, emphasize that all SUPA 
^ courses are regular Syracuse University courses (e.g., same 

textbooks, assignments, testing) and courses are taught by. 
higb school faculty who hold appointments with the approp- 
riate academic department at the university. f 

4. ^ If, after you have followed the preceding steps, ^n official 
% at a college has questions that you do not seem to be able to ' 

deal with, then feel free to request assistance by writing to: 1 
Director ^ 
PROJECT ADVANCE 
Syracuse University 

759 Ostrom Ave. • ' ' , 

- Syracuse, N.Y. 13210 
^ Include in your correspondence the name, title, and address ' 
of the official we should contact and the nakire of Kis orher 
questions. ^ ♦ 

Although it is probably not possible to eliminate cpmpletely 
the confuffion and frustration^ attendant upon credit transfer, 
it is possible to document the process accurately as it occurs, 
prepare students for encounters with people unfamiliar with 
their college experiences, and see that one or more officials at 
the institution sponsoring the cooperative frrogram are willing 
to go to bat for students frustrated in dealing with #ther college " 
faculty or administrators. * 

Aj\other topic related to credit transfer is the actual pro- 
"cedure stUden^ must use to have the record of their college 
course work transferred to colleges and universities. These 
procedures for obtaining transcripts must be carefully ex- 
plained to students, parents, and high sch*|lguidance officers. 
For jxample, they must be told where and lEv^ students should 
request a transcript, how much it costs, to whom it should be ' 
forwarded, and' when during the school year students should 
Vequest the transcript. It is also advisable to explain tJie right ' 
of access to transcripts. Project Advance's policy manual states 
the followinjg: . ^ 
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* Accesi .to^^tudtnt record^ is protected by /University policy ''arid 
• federal la.w. Only th^, individual student may ro^ue^t copies' of 
^ , his/her Jtrafi^cript. ' In oftler to '"^saf eguajd an individual's right* t^ 
^ ♦ privacy, no transcripts^^ill bp serft wKen the request is made by 
ketephone, 'telegraph, c'ablegraip, or by anyynditidual other thati 

• 'thfestudW. ^ ^ . . ' * \ 

Other pro,cedur^ and policyjp^nsiderations sfencwCfrprp the 
* ^geographic \li-9tance^of the high schpols from the sponsoring 
^ universL<y, differences in academic calendars, and |he dual sta- 

• iU9 (high school ind college) of ^participating students. In coor- 
*'di'i^atirtg the two. systems, special attention must' be* given to 

such areas as the tbllowing; x'ourse registration, payment and 
refundihg ' of • tuition, scholarships,* dropfing/ and adding 
c6ursies, marking' grade changes and handling/'^incompletes", 
library "privilege!^ for studerwt^ and teachers, artsL Handling in- 
"^^uctlonal rn^trerials* ef f i^e ntl 

- ^n this chapter,^ w4pM|^|bdiscussed the ne<:^ssary steps to 
implementing^ a XdoperMHHli^agram, paying partidVilar atten- 
tion "to' initiating, relatiorJbhT^v selecting' and preparing c^ttses 
and ^il^^t.andTlfev^loping sensible finahciarand, administrative 
policies. Syracuse University Project Advance, was used *to 
iUlistrafe these rfiatters and fo sharpen the 'reader's av^jB^ess 
/ * of^'e range of VJil^ables which can affect scht).9l-college coop- 
' ^ .erative programs. The nexf^apter wifr^cus on program eval- 
uation, that ts, oh ways to gather infoTrmation 'systctnatically 
^ '^for coJiJtinujlij^ improving courses and. jprogtanis. Evajualion 

• A-aj^ ynphes a commitment to course arra jiriigram validation, 

'Examining what is being 'dbfte; whether/ it 7s working, ^nd 
. wither it-is worthwhile.- ^ 
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3. The Role of Evaluajion Withifi a 
Cooperaliv'e Program ' 



E VALUATION NEEDS TO BE 'an mtegral p^t of any higlv . 
school-college program. Well-conceived and carefully conducted ' 
evaluation can ensure quality and contribute tfi^he -efficient 
of a program. Lt can help- reduce f^fustrationrby identifying ''-^ 
problem areas early . ' . , . ■ ' ' 

Evaluation is the systematic process of- collecting, analyzing, i* 
and preparing information, regarding educational programs for ^ 
the purpose' of description, 'determination of worth, and foster- 
.in^ -better decisions. Within a high sfhofcl-colhege cooperative 
. program evalua^on sefve« thrfipneeds- * . W ^ 

^ • It providiM^formation for cpurse and program improve-' 
■- ment. , t 

• It provides in^spnation "for describmg and justifying- your ■ ' 
^ program^ to othe^;- ^ 

• It provides information for student advising . 

All of us are-evaluators. We make judgments ciaily about the' 

worth of things and events-that tofich our lives Ultimately, the • • 
judgment of whether lb sponsor,' support, for, enroll in, ' 
or accept cre^t from 'ah articulation program rests with the ' ' 
individual. Prq||^m >ersonnel cannot make those judgments' 
for others Thef^c^n, however, help collect anJ make available 
. information relevant W'those judgments To do this, a prog^m 
shoujd have someoi»€ on st^ff whose primary responsibility is- 
coordinating and conducting evaluation activities. Evaluation 
should be' an ongoing process within-the program-.- ''^ 
. Evaluation, however, is not the exclusive domain of a singll^' 
-y&rfior). Evaluatiorr activities can and must b^ conducted by all 
the project staff- program -admiftistra tors and faculty as tKey X 
visit ffchoQls, teacheYs af they work with the materia I, aixd ' A 
st1ident*its -they do the course work. Each, contributes ^ slight- " 
ly different vjew and combination of inftrests.' The evaluator - 
heeds to encourage, coordinate,' and "help piece t^etber the in- 
• forma"toh from colleagues as well' as. personally g^jjitred in- 
fornM|»h. " ^ ' ' ' 

Wnik the' articula-tion" program-.may ^e the primary sponsor* 
of thi evalnation, it is only one of the. audience^ Many people 




make decisions that affect the success of a high school-college 
program. Their needs for information differ widely. Students 
cnust decide to enroll in the courses. Officials from many col- 
leges must decicfe to accept the credit students wish to transfer. 
/The ^ sponsQri-ng college must 'decide periodically whether to 
continue the program, and pr>o'gram personnel must make de-^ 
cisions regarding the organization and operation of a program^ 
If evaluation is to be effective, it is necessary Jo assess care- 
-fully who the audiences are, what decisions they face, afid 
what information is relevant*to those decisions. Table 3 sug-^ 
gests some of the' groups who are the audience of evaluation 
and some of the decisions they will make. 

Table 3 

^ Primary Audiences %t Evaluation of High 

School-College Cooperative Programs 

Audience Decision(s) they v^lLmake 



Sponsormg college ' To support and i^Bwrite the 



program 



1 operal 



Program administrators To organize and opeVate the 

' ' ^ program; course offerings, 

■ ' , . ' pecsbnnel def:jsions 

. High school administrators * To offer the program, benefits to 

m ' . * the district 

■ High school teachers To teach the courses or allow others 

' to teach the courses 

Students ' TplwtfSll in courtfs 

. ^Parents* ' ' to pay for cd&rses 

Other Colleges To accept the credit students-earn * 

In deciding what should be evaluated, the effectiveness pf the 
program in achieving its intended outcomes |pist be consid- 
ered? however, most school-college /Programs involve a large 
number of people, a web of complex relationships, and a diver- 
f sity of intentions. ItjV^ot enough >to examine a ffrogr^m in 
' ' terms 6f its originally stated, objectives. great number of 
-things tiapflfn during a course and in the overall program that 
^ are not^anticipated^'buf that are aa integral part of the experi- 
ence of participants and need to be cdnsidered'in making* de- 
cisions about the program, ^n evaluation- needs' to consider 
• * *. ' > 
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transactions as well as outcomes, intended as well as unintend- 
ed ends, ' i ^ * ' • 

A number of questions can be offered that might help orga* 
nize an evalu^fioti effort Moreover, 'they are questions Jthat 
' high 5ch<!)ol teacherS attd administratofs should ask of any pro- 
gram proposed for their school.* ' , ^ • 

^. Are college standards maintained? This issue is essentia4 
to the jiredibility of a program, the academic integrity of 
the spoDsprang institution, and the transf^rabilify of; the 
credit student's earn. . ^ - , , - ' 

^ 2. Is the college credit students earn easily tr^nsferab1t to 
other colleges and universities? - . , 

3. What is the impact of the program on the sponsoring jfi- 
^stitution? Institutions differ^ widely fn tlpeir niotives for 

^tJ©¥isoririg» a cooperative program, but few are iikely to 
tolerate a program that yieljls negative consequences. 

4. What is the ^long-term impact of^e articulation program 
on high school students* eventual col\ege experience? 

5. Are the instructional materials used in lhe course effec- 
tive? Does t&eir»pattern of use in the course facilitate 
learnijig? 

6. How effective is the teaching? What teacher ^^haviors 
an(^ course characteristics contribute to desired outcomes 
of the prograThn? # 

7. - Vyhich students are mdstJikeiy to* earn coJJIfee credit*? 

8. What is th£ lohg-terip impact of jhe Rrfjgram on the high 
school curri<;uluxn? \ ' ^ - 

The next section discussles eack of these quest'ions and 
describes evalyation strategies to respond to th-^m. 

.J \ 

Are college standard^ maintained? , ^ • ' * * 

The essential claim of a cooptn(tive pmejam is that the wprk 
students complete in high schoon£or whicFi they receive college 
credit is iirieed college level work, A student receiving exemp- 
tion and ^oing if to a more advaflced cours^a collegers ex- 
*pected'to have covered the basic material 6rom which he or jshe 
was exempted and to he able^o handle the more advanced 
work. If the student cannot ^o*so, the whole progranrt will suf- 
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fer and may eventually be discredited. An exampfe^iHustrates 

When several Prefect Advance students asked to» have their 
credit accepted at a Midwestern university in 1974 and 1975, 
they W^gre refused. In the early 1960s, this university had 
agreed ta accept colkge^edit which high school students had 
. earned through a cooperative program in -the midwe'st. When 
students, from that program encountered acadejnic problems, the ^ 
university's officials bec^rne concerned and determined that ' 
they would not accept cjedit earned in this fashion— from fchis" 
coop>er4tLye program orfany other' Over 10 years later, fh^^r^^ 
one bad experience GOTtinLCed to influence policy^ and affect * 
' students from other programs. 

The most common way of assuring^ that college standards are* 
maintained is to compare the performance of high school stu- 
dents^ with that of college students who have just completed • 
the course work'. This may be a 'comparison with college stu- 
dents at the sponsoring institution or it may be a conYparison 
wi|h college students more* generally; that choice depends on 
the claims of the particular articulation program, \ 

When the same course is taught at both the high school and 
at the college, designfhg a coYnparative evaluation can be fairly 
. straightforward. 'If the content .coverage of. the course is th^ 
same both on and off campus, the evaluator will need to find a 
valid, reliable, anc;!^ fair measiije or indicator of that achieve- 
ment It may be an achievement test carefully developed by' the 
collate faculty member and the evaluatQs^^nay be a naUon- 
aHy standardised test relevant to the conten^*V|rage of the ^ 
course It need not, however, be a formal test. 'A comparative' 
evaluation, might involve putside judges evaluating student 
portfolios in ^n art course or comparing student writing sam- 
ples in art English course. E)^pnples will be offered lat^r in fhis 
chapter " ^ 

Sometimes, however, students' in the high scTODhsJnay be 
taking a course that is -different from the cdurse brtt^ft on 
campus. It may be a course specially Resigned for the high 
school or a course designed, by someone who ho' longer teaches 
on campus. This does nol^mean tltat the high school, course 
may , not Reserve college credit, but only that .a Comparison of 
high school and college student achievement needs to be sensi- 
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tive ta the differences in the, courses. If the content cov^age 
and emphases of the high school and" cartipus offerings are 
cleaLly specified, it may be possible to compare students pnly 
'5^fcose*elements vyhich ai:e common. Alternatively, it might 

. b^n^ssibl^ kientify a set of 'campus' courses whicb/ tajcen 
toother, covers the same or similar intent and then involve 
as a comparison group the students who have b^en through 
these courses; ' ^ • , ^ ^ 

Another approach is to assume tbat both tKe course taugt^t 

. in the high schpol and the one taught ^n the campus ar^ rep- 

, resentative samples of a larger content area, such as chemistry 
andXthat, regardless of the parHcuUr intfK^uctory,. chemistry 
courSe students took, they should be able to compare favorably 
on a nationally standardized test of introductory chemistry. 
Artitulalion programs that have high school students going'' 

,4o nearby colleger and ^nroHing in regfllar campus courses or, 

^alternatively/ that have the professor -teaching a section of the 

^ course in the high school appear to^avoid the issue of college. 

* standards. Unfortun'ately, 'that is kidt -the case. It is comjM 
io hear- representatives of these programs argue that 'ccffli|e 

^ndards are m^ntajned "because college faculty * teach the 
courses." This is not a valid argument .because it confuses ah 
input into the course (the person teaching) with an Output 
(ftow much students have learned). The i^sue ©f whether col-' 
lege stPdards axe maintaTned should be considered in terms of- 
hovv TTiucH^udls^ts in this bourse have learned complied, to 

^her college^udents Completing similar courses. . 

It-is fsjilential to the future of High schoo^college cooperative 
progr^nup that the work for whi<;h students receive college 

^ credit b^f college quality and that sponsors of these programs 
be able to dVmonstra te ^nd verify that quality. . . ^ 

Following are examples of comparative evaluations! The Tirst 
compafes high school and college*- student performance in 
freshman English. It was.seJected as. an example/ because of 
the Methodology employed: Outside judges were asked to read,^ 

'discuss, and compare student writing sample^. The second 
example compared the performance of psychology students in 

w articulation pfogram with that of colfege studentS complet- * 
ing relevant course work at a number oL\:oIleges and univer- 
sities. ^ 

• ^ ^ ^ • • 
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. A Comparison of the Quality of Papers Written by Students in 
Project Advance Freshmaa English with Those Written by ' 
Studenfs in Freshman English at Syracuse Univf rsity 

This study was designed to serte two purposes- first, to Com- 
pare the quahly of student writirlg betweeh^he' Project 'Advance 
a^id campus courses, anT'^^i^onaJto describe the c^rac^enstics of 
passing and failing papers '^^Ull^n by Project Advance student^. 
^In comparing the duality of papers, the study answered two ques- 
tions Were pa^s written by Project Advance students which 
received passing grades as good as passing papers written by stu- 
dents on campus? And, Were faihng papers written in Project 
•Advance English as' poor as papers which were considered failing 
on campus? . ^. \ 

To^'answer these questions, three judges were asked to describe 
and compare passing and failing papers wr^n on and off cam- 
pus. This procedure was conducted oace f^ papers at Level 11 
(Compos^ion) and -repeated, for papers at Level HI (Literature). 
The judges vyere not^old whether the pa per Sy they read were con- 
sidered passing* or faihng or' whether the student*au^brs were from 
Syracuse University ox Project Advance. The thrSfeudges partici- 
pating ir\ this sliidy all had experience with the tS^ing materials 
and procedures that were used, by the Syracuse University English 
-Department' to Veac]\ writing' Two of the three judges were familiar' 
with the goals artd designs^o/ Enghsh instructior^in Project Advance* 

fn Ihis study, the evaluation staff collected essayS »Prom , the 
Syracuse University English Department and the Project Advance 
teachers At Boih Level II ancf IIi; papers wepe collected in each of 
the following giotips ' *, ^ • 

tSc^ioolTassing ^ 'Syracuse University Passing 

School Failing Syracuse University Failing 

Twet\ty papers were randomly selected from each of the^l^owps. 
The random sampling helped ensure that the results would general- 
ize to all the students' efforts. However, in exanjining the sanfples, 
o\\e change w^s found to be needed. The passing' papers cotfect^ 
6n campus at Level II during the second semes'ter were primarily 
frpm tutor sections which were deigned to, sefve students pro- 
gressing more slowly. While these papers^ were "passing," they 
were'not judged to be representative of quality of campus pass- " 
'if^g papers overall. To offset this, five of the strongest Level II 
campus passing oapefs' were selec*ted frafn the 1974-75 English 
evaluation and replaced by the five weakest^ passing papi?rs from 
the tutor Sections. VVith this change, the new on-campuS passing 
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set of papers was judged to be representative of on-campus passing 
papers in general. • , " ^ ^ 

Each group of 20 papers was then randomly separated into 
two pile$ of 10. papers each. One pile from ejJI group was pre- 
sented without identification to each judge f^F examination. The 
judges reviewed the papers to decide^ow the essays in each group 
were similar to one another -and different from those^in other ^ 
groups. They we^ allowed to use whatever criteria they wished. 

At'Leyel 11. the judges established eight criteria aloog' which the 
papefs were considered These included Cramn^ anf Mechanics, 
Language <!ompetency, Style, Organization, Support, Topic and 
Thesis. Lbgic^a-nd Depth of Thought. Judges' comments describing 
each pile of papers across these criteria are reported elsewhere 
(Chapman, et al.. 1978) but a one-page example is included. (See 
Table 4.) 

After the descriptions of each pile were complete, the t-hree 
judges were each, given a set of 40 papers consisting of the remain- 
ing 10 papers from each group (passing artd failing, on- and off- 
campus) These papers had been randomly shuffled together. 
Agairr, the source and authorship of these papers were not known 
by the judges ^he judges were asked to sort these 40 papers into 
four pH^^ according to^the earlier descriptions 

Interjudge reliability coefficients were computed, and th^eliabil- 
ity of the composite scores (i.e., the sum of the scores assigned by 
all tijree judges) was 'estirriat^ to be .68 using the Spearman- 
Brown prophecy formula. 

The same general proceduf^was us^d in examining Level III 
papers. These papers were dri'tical literally reviews rather than the 
mdre personal writing used^ Level II. Sfnce these papers were 
much longer than the oth*r essays, fewer of them could be read in 
the time allocated for this stfkly. Consequently, the jiKlges were 
each' presented with five papers from each of tf\e four sources. 
Only papers |rom th^current year y^ere used in this. portion of the 
5tudy. • * ^ 

The judges established six criteria to use 1h* describing Level III 
papers. These included Topic and Thesis, Support and Logic, 
Grammar and Mechanics, Diclion and Usage, and .Sj^le and Or- 
ganization. • ^ . ^ 

Again at Level III, the char^^cteristics identified By the judges 
f ter reading this first set of papers were used tQ sort ^ftifpnd S^ 
of 20 papers. The interjudge reliability usin^ all three judges was 
.57. HowcVer, the ratings of one judge correlated quite low with the 
ratings of the othet two. Since the ratings of the othef two judges • 
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had a rather high intercorrelati^on, the interrater reliability was |'€- 
computed using only, the other two judges This yielded an inter- 
rater rehability of .83 Again, this indicates that confidence can be 
placed in these descriptions as a basis for making decisions abotlt 
groups of papers., ^ . 

A Comparison of Student Aclil^ement in Psychology 

Between Project AdvaiKe and MKted Colleges -w-^ 
and Umversities»Using the CLEP General 
£)(amination of Psychology 

The study investigated whether students earning college credit 
in high scl;u5ol through Syracuse University Project Advance 
(SUPA) psychology demonstrated a level of achievement equal to 
or greater than that of coljege students in' psychology courses at 
six colleges and universities around the country. The information 
wa^thought useful to all colleges aske<^ to accept transfer credit 
from this SUPA course, because it cofuld assure th^m that students' 
level of achievement m SUPA corresponds to the achievement of 
' students at their institutions ' 

At the end of the fall semester of 1976, 698 college students at 
SIX institutions and 371 high school students enrolled in SUPA. 
psychology in nine high schools completed the CLEP General 
Examination in General Psychology. 

The colleges participating'in the study included C. W. Post Col- 
lege (Long Island), College of St. Benedict (Minnesota)* University 
of Georgia— Athens, University of North (Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
State University of New York at Cortland, and Syracuse Univer- 
sity. At the same time, students' psyc^logy course grades were 
collected and matched with their CLEP sc^s. ^ 

The CLEP Examination of General Psychology was 'designed to 
cover the amount of materi a L u sually included in a. one-semester 
college •course This test^*^^o5aW^<tif irlost widely recognized 
nationally standardized measure of achievement in psy<^ology. 
The CLEP exam seemed appropriate to this study because over 
1,800 colleges and universiti^ already use student%scores on this 
exam as the basis of placement and/or exemption. 

Moreover, CLEP is the only exemption program that offers na- 
tional norms (Wilhngham, 19 7^ O ft the other hand, beyoRd these 
norms, relatively little empiric^^Bbrmation on the test is available. 
Before the primary study yvas undertaken, a side question was in- 
vestigated }f the CLEP Examination in General Psycholdgy a vali^ 
and reliable measure' of student achievement in psychology? Result^ 
of this aspect of the study indicated that the examination is psycho- 
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* Table 4 

Example of^udges^escriprtions of Projcrt Advance md Syxacuse 
, "W^versity Papers Written at Level II ^ * 

Organization * * ' Support 

(Development and progression; consistency, (Presence; type, sufficiencyr*ppropriateness) 
agreement present an^i well done, paragraph- ^ . . ' " 

^ ^ ing, transitions) * . ' ^ • ^ ' • # 



Project 

Advaiice 

Passing 



Project 

AdVSince 

Failing 



Syracuse 

University 

P^assing 



Generally good organization (tinrough the 
use of sophisticated modes of organization). 
Clear beginning, middle, and end.' Clear 
sense of what* in argument is Arguments ar«& 
' convincing Good progression across para-*, 
graphs and good transitions. C^ood and var> 
ied paragraphs, inter|||lly well organized. 

Papers are organized (but the rai?ge is poor 
to good). Paragraphs are in the a^ropriate 
order, but the organization within^ para- 
graphs IS ^f^n lacking. Transitions ai-e rec- 
ognized as imporUnt but not well handled. 

Major problems with'' organization. Develop- 
ment is weak or non-extstent (often repeti- 



Assertions aUoost always supfWted by a variety 
of types of support-au'thcMrity, facts (some ir- 
relevant), opinion*, emotional appeal, etc. Sup- 
*pOrt is generally jpfficient and appropriate. 
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Assertions generally supported by a number of 
pieces of evid^ncj^upport is generally suffi- 
cient, Type^ of support include mosdy facts 
(Aough they may be incorrect), opinion (but 
seldom used exclusi^By^li||||pport is geher^illy 
appropriate to assertion). 

Sup^port is present but 'frequently insufficient. 
Evidence is ^Ften opinion and cliches. 



V 

tive), not clearly divided into parts. Little 
^ .ordering between paragraphs. Transitions 

were inappropriate. Students seemed to have 
. little 'Or no grasp of the logical structure of 
what thr^argument should be like to con- 
vince the reader. 

Syracuse Organization was poor. Papers were serially 
University -ordered (series of unintegrated statements). 
Failing ' Generally no beginning or end. Or the end is 
- " "forced." There is a concept of "para- 
graphs/' but it is weak (sometimes too 
' much in a paragraph, sometimes \oo little in 
a paragraph). Little ordering within and be- 
I tween paragraphs No transitions. 



Some attempts at support; no formal distinc- 
tions between types of evidence. Riestatement of 
assertions offered as support. More frequent, use 
of unsupported opinion. Support is sometimes 
inappropriate, generally inadequate. Writers ap- 
pear not to knowiiow to support their assertions. 
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metrically sound, has respectable reliability (alpha / .83), and 
correlates moderately well with college s^ydents' grade in class (r 
' =.61). ; . . • 

The results of the comparison of high schdol and college student 
performance indicated that the high school students who com- 
pleted a.college psychology course through P.A. scored significant- 
ly lower on the CLEP examination than^d the college students as 
a whole but the same as college studentsT)n the Syracuse campus. 
Of more serious concern was the low correlation between CLEP 
scores and grades {or tlTe SUPA cpurse (.30) compared to the col- 
lege courses (.61). It appeared the differences are due to the prob- 
lems in the pomt distribution for material in-tlie SUPA course 
rather than to the high school students. 

While the studyjiad several purposes, one of the most valuable 
was the external validation of the course. Previously, the course 
stood up wdl under logical analysis and it was'* traditional in most 
respects in content, scope, and sequences. Additionally, students 
previously cwipleting the course ^'hafi^ score4 significantly higher 
"*on course-specific tasks than had students completing otRer intro- 
> ductory psychology courses. The low correlation of grades to 
scores was a surprise and a disappointment required immediate 
changes in course design. The experience was necessary, however, 
since only through public and objective assessment can the quality 
of such course offerings be verified. 

Is the college credit stuffents earn easily transferable to other 
colleges and universities? * ' \^ 

The transferability of the college credit i# regarded *by many ' 
student^ as the single most important criterion of d successful-" 
program. Indeed, many of the pptential advantages of these 
programs, to the sfudent assume [he willingness and ability of 
colleges ta accept the college credit generated by these pro- 
grams. . ' * 

If students earn college credit but Cannot transfer it to the • 
college of their choice, it does them little good as college credit 
•and eventually undermines student confidence in th^ program. ' 
Unfortunately, programs* frequently lack' 'information on the 
experience of their students. While many colleges and^univmi- 
ties acro^the country are presently involved jn som6|Lform bf 
high school cooperation, these progr/iras have often imerged 
as local initiatives^d served a primarily' Iqfal clientJle.^ I^w 
locally based programs have had the resources to undertake 



follow-up studi^. Moreover, until recently, few programs made 
any claims that their credh was transferable beyon4 the spon- 
soring institution; transferability, then, was a peripheral c-on- 
Qern. 

One way* tp determine the transferability of credit is with a 
mailed questionnaire (sent to students afiter they have gome on 
to college) on which they are able to indicate the treatment their 
credit received. A sample questionnaife of this type of study is, 
presented in the Appendix. A recent article (Wilbur & Chap-' 
maru, 1977][,describes how such a study was designed and con- 
ducted. ' ^ • ' 

It • 
What is the impact of the program on the 

'sponsoring instituiion? 

The motives for sponsoring an articulation program vary 

^widely Even when the incentives ai;^ primarily educational 
and eVnerge* from a genuine interest in expanding^ opportuni- 
ties for students, it .is not unreasonable that "iT college realize 
spme return. Likewise,- the value of a program* is seld6m sq 
self-evident as not to warrant periodic reasses^ent. Indeed, 
during this time of declining resources in higher education,, a 
program that only "breaks even", may be held in suspicion by 
the larger institution. Moreover, the power and the presence of 
persons concerned with these outcomes are 'kee^nly felt by- pro- 
gram administrators. * , . ^ 
Jt is important, then, that prog'ram$ keep good records on 
institutional impact. The consideration must go beyond just the 
profit-Tosf^ statement or' number of high school students at- 
tracted to the sponsoring institution, it must^ consider the im- 
pact of the program on theycademic' quality of the students 
and their retention at the institution. 

For example, a study of th^'enrollment and attrition of Proj- 
ect Advance students coming to Syracuse Ufcivjersity showed 
that^the number of students applying was about what it ha4 
always been from those high schools. Hpwever, a more careful 
anal;tsis, sRowed that of those acceptcfd a larger percentage 
actually came. The financial advantage was _not initial Applica- 
tions, but eventual yi^ld. Moreover, it appears that Project^ 
Advance students tend to have a lower dropout than Syra- 
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cuse University students as a whole-again resulting in pdsitive 
financial hnpact on the sponsoring irtstiJiUion. 

College admissions offices typically keep records of appli- 
cants from each high school each year with their test sccTres- 
and other pertinent information. The registrar usually has 
records of student attrition and reasons for attrition. However, 
-thcr^sponsibility for keeping track of the particular enrollment 
and attrition figures for students entering from an articulation 
program usually rests^with the program administrator unless 
special arrangements can be worked out. 



What is the long-term impact oj'the articulation program 
on high schooUt00nt's even^al collegei^xperience? [ 

We often laud these programs for their impact on 'the stu- 
dents' college experience-to shorten it, enrich it, o^oth. But 
we often fofget to check. Did students who took an introduc- 
tory college course iiT high school do well in the, next course 
in that acea when th&y went to college? Was their college course 
in high schoot good preparation? What do sttTdents themselves 
say about' their articulation program ^fter they have gone on to 
college and are looking back? 

. The unsolicited comments yoii may receive will tend to be 
from unhappy students who have a bone to pick, or from 
overjoyed students who just want you to know. But w'^iat is 
the typical .experience? To 'know that, you probably have fb 
ask. A follow-up study of Project, Advance students who had 
gon.e on to college revealed that they had indeed done well 
'academically, but what jhty falued most was that they had 
learned survival skills needed in college. Their experience with 
a Project Advance course in high school^wd taught them how 
to organize and managi their time, and it had taught them how 
to study. 

Are the instructional material^ used- in the course effective? 
Does their use in the course facilitate learning? 

In considerinftj^new course, most attentioR fpcuses^on cost 
and usability. Teachers and school administrators often "do not 
ask for evidence that course 'materials are instructidnally ef- 
fective; i.e., that they produce desired learning outcomes. Yet 
this is an essential ^element of su|jfessfu^eaching and learn- 
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ing. Often the c^uility oi the m'aterlan?■^^5u^ed, perhapf be- 
caw0^ 6i the ^rpinerice of the ai^ih^r or b^caifce,^"It'5 the same 
material .we li^e on campus." It may be the same material used* 
on campus, but fhat by itself i^ot evidence of its'ef^ctiveness. . 

The^^spohsors of a school-coWge program shoula^e able to ,^ 
answer the following questions' about, fheir course Jiiaterials: 
Do they coyer the content the^ are supposed to cover?. This 
question nnght betarfewered y^i^^^^^ ^ content analysis show- 

.m'g thai' the i^^oes and contepts covered in th^ material ar^'^ 
similar to those ^^ered^in other materials, purporting \o teach 
tHe same or similar content. Do studentPknow miire after using 

' the (fnaterials than they liid before usir\g them? TJiis nrwy b% 
determmed*'by testing students before arid^ter they%ave u*sed 
the materials. Another concern, ^osely related to the issue of 
effective material, i3 the appropj'iaterjjess of the materials wtthin, 
"the course Are the^riiliifcl^ced at^he" rigM tim^s? Are direc- 
tions'for their use clearf^ the nfateriaj correctly targeted* and 
paced? Overlooking these questi6ns"can cause frustration and 
'lack of interest ih'^tuderrts and teachers 'alike> ^ 

* Most often these questions are best answered by t)\e students 
a'nd teachtrs actually using the materials. Orfe way is to ask 
students to complete a brief "miniquest'* {Figur-e 3), 5r a, similar 
questionhafre,' on which they ratp- th? clarity; pacing, and se- 
qupncina of thrti matter fal. ^ . * 

^ H^tiT ?JfeCtfie is the teaching? Whtit teacher behaviors and 
roi4r$e charactemtifs contribute jo ^tkreti outcomel^ i^the y \ 
program? • . . ♦ ' " ^ j 

^ ^ While many school-college programs a^P'employing -PSI or ♦ 
audiotutorial teaching t^chnfques* imd ^ few are^using newer 
e/Xperimental\ techniques,- rtios* ^till r^ on an instructor td 
jpresenMhe^matprral^or at feast to mediate the l^atning activi- 
ties. TeacheTji "v/ant'to know thsrt fheir teaclring activitie? hayJ^ 
impact on smd^nt lea^-nia^. Likewise, the i^ptitutiOn spons^ 
ing' a ,foArse has a duty td provide oD^iriaff conditions. for^sUc- 
^oth teachers and students., However, thiS" vyhol* i^Wje 
been^ndeep source of frustration^p*}^ activities that 
ffecti^e tea'cWng ate nn*ny and complex! Few *Sf hool- 
Sgftms have any st^tegy for mbnitoring ^thr ^f eg--^ 
tiveness of instructors' teaching'beyond an occasional super- ' 




Figure 3 
• - Miniquest 
Student Evaluation of Materials 



y Dale , 




Course Title. 



Please circle the^nost apprppriateaker native. 

'^f^^^sR^uence of material was; * 2. The material was paced 
. V * .. much too 

(2) a tittle tod 



Maferiar'htle 
Instructor 



P^uence of material was; ** 

(1) "extremely, interesting 

(2) interesting 

(3) .-«orrfewhat»in teres ting ^ 
Hf4) unmteresting * 
(5) l^glng • . 

4/This sequence was: 
^ (I) very clear 

(2) clear 

(3) ^ slightly confusing x 

(4) ' very'confusmg 



(3) >st nght 

(4) a li^ too slow 
t5) mvch too 





5. What I 

(1) ver^tffTportant 

(2) ^jnportant 

(3) generally unimportant 
I (4) a wast 



V Please write at least one specific comment here^ Thl|k you. 
Ple'Sse indicate any questions raised by the sequence^ 



3. I learned 

(I) a great deal 
■ (2) some ^ ' 

(3) not very much - 

(4) nothing 

6. G^rally, this sequence -was: 
^ (1) excellent 

t2)gpod 
. (3) f^ir • 

(4) poor 
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^ visory v^isit during' a class period. 

Many colleges and some high schools have tried to respond' 
to this concern by collecting student ratings of instruction. But 
these-.data are often t'led more closely ^o faculty advancement 
than fo course ijnprovfupnt Yhe statements students rate are 
more often global expressions of effectiveness— 

' * • OMerall, this teacher was (exoellent/good/fair/poor) 

rittier than specific descripticfris of course related activities— 

• This teacK*er gives big .assignments^ on short notice, 
(strongly agree / agree / undecided / disagree / strongly dis- 
ag ree). • • 

The problem, then, is that information collected on global rat- 
ing fbrm^ may not be specific enough to suggest a means of 

^ improvement 

One recent response to this problem is the Classroom Be- 

- havioraPSurvey, or CBS l^fiapman, Hpfloway, & Kelly, 1978, 
Kellv-^i Chapman, 1977) The CBS consists of 66 statertwwts 
which form eight subscaks representing major aspects of class- 
room activity and teacher behavior identified in previous litera- 
^ture on student ratings .(Rosenshine & Jurst, 1971). These in- 
clude the tolbwing - • ' * . 

1 Business-like behavior of the teacher * - , 

2 Teacher clarity \ ^ >^ 

3 Difficulty / • ' ; ' 
4. Practical value of -the'course 

* 5. Teacher A^thusiaism ■ — ^ 

6. Excitemenf . * . * - * * . ^ 

7l-CHiirness ' \ , * ^ 

8 C^pportunityto practice criterion behavior 

Pjo']^<^t Advance offers one example of its use/At the end of 
eath semester,' student^ in every clas^ropm^complete the CBS 
on machine-scorable answer, sheets *E'ach* teacher receives a 
* summary of his or her students' responses and thosfe of all 
sKidents combined The items are specific enou^ to suggest 
4 ways to improve kn Weak areas., For example, if a teaeher re- 
ceives a low rating irt "teacher clarity/'- the teache^can re- 
spond ^o that issue by . ' ^ * 
r Using more exarrvpkes to illustrate ideas; ^ ' 

ERJC - r. • ^ ... 



, f 2. Using fewer woras that stCidems are not fikely to know, 
and/of' , ' 

3t. Asking students to comment on what isHiappening nn' 
^ , class, etc* ^ / , x' . /' 

, 'fn addition tpYeportin^ this Jnformation directly to teachers,/^* 
it can l^ejjs^ in a progr^ of resear.ch to provide future^teach- 
ers m the. program with a description of^hat works and wKat ' 

< doesn't F^r; example, Project Advance found jhat students' 
fercepti©n5^of th^ir teacher's enthusiasn) was a signifitant^pre-^ 
dictoroof 'student achievement in .a PSI ;psyjchology course ♦ 
(CKapman|^HolIoway, & Kelly, 1978). Th^ impact- and influ^ 
ence of- thr mstructor caiviot be assumed no^can 'it b$ over; 
looked in de'signipg. ^a school-college program'-regardles? of ' 
whether thosf instructors are. college teachers at a nearby urvi- 
versity qr high school teachers teaching in Ueir own classroom.^ ' 
Examples of statem,ents used ^a recent-form of the Classroom* 
Behavioral Survey appear in the 'Ap^pendjx. ^ \ ' * * 
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Which students are most likely _to earn college creditl '. ' 
- Before students enroll^in a Koliege, credit co^fse, they "f re- . 
qu.entlx want to b/assured that they "have what it takes" to do 
the, work and^arrt the credit. Teachers and gufdance counselors' 
also want a set of standards they can use in^t'uderif advisirig. 
, Many -Shticulation program^ , \)n the other ia*id, are reluctant 
or unaWe to" provide, this type^of mformatton .For^orie.thing 

■ good pr^edictive n^sures are few-,, and it would be unfair to ;he. 
studertt t^ rely selection' measure y<^h mar^al reliability^ 
or validity, ,But eqCially important, college cfedit courses in 
the high svhool a're often 'ah opportunity for students to "try 

^ out" collegWel'work. these pv^^s may provide academ- 
Itally^vera^ Students with a te^g.^ound for their interests 
an<i_ abilities. Motivation may well be a mofe Important facto^ 
than aptifude in a student's eventual success. 

Yet ther^is still a need for good advising. Perhaps descrip- 
tion is more likely to be valuable than pYediction. Through 
careful thought and systematic data collection, a program can " 
•develop a composite description of students who have sue- . 
ceeded and those who have' not. This descripHon might include 
previoirsWade poiYi't avef^ige, test. scores, -and personal demo^ ' 

, .gra^ic dVta. Stivdents ^onder!ng,if they can "make it" have 



something to compare themselve^agiimst— a descriptiorr of fh^ 
academic and personal characteristics of* those who have gone 
before V ''-^ 

What is' the /ong-ff rrrt imptict of the program.on \he high sj:hool 
cufriculum? . 

As high school-college programs have developed, most atten- 
tion has been directed, to the acaderpic outcomes accruing to 
the indivi<lual student or the benefits to the sponsoring insti- 
tution Little, 'if any, a^ention, has been giv.en to the iji^pact of 
these program§'on the curricula of the participating schools, 
Y'ef it seem^ reasonable ^ expecffhat the'tnstruc'tion' of colleg# 
course:^ Would have som^ far-reachirig inipact on the high 

' schoof'^^rogram. Higli school personnel are <;{>r)cerned and 
under con^lderabk' pressure to 'ensure that fheir coll^-bound 
students can dp: college-level vyork. .Participation in a college 
program server ta clarify the detnahds and 'tl^ standard^ of^ 
f ollege v1|^rk.. This/ in tUrn, m^y have repercussions on the 
earlier preparation of students .\yho enrolled in^these coursed 

One example of impaction the high school Curricula is the 
fresKma'h English course of fered. thrt)ugh Project Advance. Evi-, 
dence of th^'course.'^ impact on fhe i^igK school isM)incu\'ai comes 
primarily in three ways* ^the «choo^visits»by P.'A. 9taff-'and 
'faciJ^lty, the one-day tea^cher seminar^held each semester, and 
the fall report sujpmttted by- each fj^achet each year. 
• StJPA English has had a deflnonstrable influence on the hiefi 
schoor English program in*18 of the 45 schools in, which jt is 

* cufr^entl^^f^red However, two of those Schools are offehng 
i^ for the msi time. Its influence is more realistically stated, as 
18 out' of 43 schools. Jn examining those 18 case^, three pat^ 
terns or levels of. influence can be discerned- 

^^^h^-ftpi^Sy^n of 5UP>\ E-ngiisV ha§ fed high' schbolWo 
^ r^-examine jheir Ervgrf^'^eftEWiv^'^^Jrogfain as d prepfr^flln^ 
*0 'for college composition. Specifically, it has Ifd. -some 
schools to identify^, early in the tenth year, students lilceJy 
to benefit frotn a college^ ex^erierjce during their ^enioi 
year*and.di-rec;t thenn through an "appropriate"; pj^r^^ui- 
site program (fiv« n^ools). • 

^2. Several^ schools have introduced ^structu'red comf^os'ition 




. begii^nin^ at g^e m-'as a means of strengthening the 
entire compositefK^^ence (nine schools). 
3. Dissatisfaction vyith student preparation Jor SUPA En-' 
ghsh has led some schools to redesign the'enHre English 
curjidulum.. along ; lines suggested by the apparent 
strengths of the SUPA c^ourse (four ^chpols) 

Why should a sin'fele college course offered often^^o only a 
^ handful of jtu^ents in each school have thrs kind*©? influence 
on so marry high school programs? ft^ mjght reasonably be 
understood ^s a fortunate accidei\t of histpry. ThI impact of 
the SUPA English course was.he^ily influenced by ^he social 
. and political context in whic|^ it was intiioauced. It came to tl]e^ 
'aitention of the sthools at a time when they were faced with in- 
creasing demands for ac<:ountab^ility, public criticism of more. 
-vim^ginatTve humanities-inspired elective prograihs: a decline in 
: SAT scores; and a 'Widespread feeling that the schools should^ 
go "back to basics Its design, its confent, and its vocabulary 
provided tdols whicJi schools coujd use in responding to these 
other problems * "I 

As teachers came unde^ fire,. the/:*blicly defined criteria 
. of the SlJ%\ tEnglish <ourse provicj^ teacherl and^/school ad- 
ministrators with a language and a conceptual ffamework' for 
. talking about good writing, and tangibly related those criteria 
to college credit for work in a college course. The willingness 
of the university .to state the components of' good college wrjt- 
iftg provided a. language and a legitimacy Xq hj|^ 'schools^try.- 
iflg, to -describe and defeni^ the components of^^ieir own pro- 
' gram. . ^ ^ ..^ / ^ 

• One area 'of concern/then; iff the evaloation df a highschdol- 
coll^e program is , the jpopact of that program on the highjl 
schJKl curriculum. In addition to, the .example pr6vided \>y 
SUPA English, where a college program "legitimized" and pro- ' 
vi'ded a language for cucricular changes, a ^program might in- 
fluence a school curriculum througti* its inservice tuwHipg of 
high v^scbpof teachers. The impact of articulation programs on 

• the schools \s an important Factor in the long-/erm df rabilityof 

• • the school-college cooperative movement. ' 

/ 



!i 4. Que^lfons You Should Ask Any College or 
Universfty Wanting To Work ,with Your^chool 

Th^ GROWING NUMBER OF^Vograms -pffering hfgh 
school students an pppo^tunity to earn college , credit has 
'given' 'many schpols some choice in selecting programs be^ 
''^suited to their students- and their ^chool district The differences 
in programs can be 4jjiportant even when they are subtle. Such 
variations, for example/ may involve costs - to students and 
'schools, required facilities, transferabilit>ipf credit, and location 
of instruction. What follows is a series ^of ^questions that can 
Jarify the distinctions among progcams and help array infoli- 
i|on that school personnel may need to make decisions. The 
not exhaustive: \t is intended only to suggesjt areas of 
concJ^rn We expect thaTyou >vill expand the list to meet your 
ownjspi&cifi^ re.qu'irement^. 

What type of stud.enti^ the program des-igned to serve? 
Primarily the academically gifted^ Y 
A broad rang,e of college-bound'students? 
' OpeQ enrollment of 'students? i^ 
lb IS to doAhe tea&hing? \ , ' * 

High schc^l faculty? • 
►'College f/:ulty7 . ^ ^ 

Teachmg teams of college and high school faculty*f 

Where, IS the instruction tatake^ace^ 
In tKe higlrachooP , ' ' 

• On the college campus? ^ . 
» • At a combination of high school and college facilities^ 

^ WF^irf types of courses are offered?.- 

• General ediAration (e.g., English composition, caku- 

• ^U5, biology? . ^ -m 

• Elective (e.g., psychology, sociology)?' 

• Professional (e.g., communications. ^ brass \ instru- 
ments)? . ^ ' 

,5. Are thert^^oV predictors of stiid^t. perforipan^in the 
' COUF6e?, '^^ . • ^ * " 

* Ha$ .'researi:h shown ceVtSr>n Eactors to correlate '"with. 
0 , success in the program or in particular courses (e.g., 
A reading ability, previous iflated course work)? 
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• Are there • recommended procedures for student ad- 
'visers? , . j ^ 

Is the participating district commftted to a specified 
number of courses or students? 

• Can schools add or drop courses or expand or reduce 
enrollment is interest and otherHctors dictate? 

• V\W^Rrocedures and resources are used for expan- 
sion and reduction? 

• What financial ^ligations are involved? 

Are standards of performance for each course in the 
program clearly established? ^ . 

• Are these ^criteria easily understood by students and 
teachers? 

• Have course manuals for students, and teachers been 
developed? 

• Are these standards generally in line with those of 
other colleges and universities? 

Have the instructional materials been validated? 

• Do they present content widely" regarded as appro- 
priate to the course? 

• Are the materials effective in communicating the 
c6nient? ^ 

• Has the course material been developed through a sys- 
tematic process? • ^ ^ ' 

D^oes^the program regularly undergo systematic evalua- 
tion? ^ * » 

• What kinds of questions are asked? / ^ ' 

•"Have adequate resources beerrprovided for the evalua- 
tiiin? . ^ ^ , ^ ^ 

• Is there an opportunity forWhool officials ta.request 
that additional questions be added? 

^ How are evaluation data processed? To. whom are 
.'they made available? Wff^t use is mfBe of the data? • 
Is a particular pedagogy or teaching strategy employed? 

• Does it use, for example; the Keller system or auW ' 
- tut6ria^^T\ethods? . . * 

• How does, the design of the course affect the teaches - 
lole?,^ ^ .1 

•* Are specialTacili^es required? ^ ^ ' 



j/ll. What are the costs ^^of the program -to. students and the 
school district? . ' 

• What does, it 'cost the district to implement tK?"pro- . 
s gram (e.g , instructional materials, teacHer ^t^aining, 

travel of teacher^)? , • ' v , ' 

• What are th§ maintenance expenses (e.g., instructional ' 
^ ' . miaFferial j*eplacements, substitute costs while teachers 

attend periodic seminars)? * 

• What, if any, costs fall to the students who |^ticipate 
(e.g , tuition for college registration, instructional ma- 
terials, transcript feg)? 

12. What are the criteria for teacher selection (in 4:>rograms 
where, a high school teaser has. the primary responsi- ^ 
bility for the instruction)? ' 

• What kind of teaching experience, or academic prep- 
aration IS required? . ^ , • 

• What is the school's role in selecting or nominating 
teachers? i 

US. Are there established procedures for preparing^ high 
school faculty to teach in the program? 

• Are these formal or informal? ' * 
Do they involve out-of -school time for the teachers? 

• What are the costs to the school district? ^ 

. 14 Are there provisions for students to earn -high schools 
well as college credit for work- completed in the pro- 
gram? 

• If so, are there separate gluing syistem^? 

• May students entoll only for high school 'credit with- Cx - * 
out paying tuition? . 

15, How widely transferable is the credit students earn? 

• Is a regujar transcript isstied by the sponsoring insti- 
tution? . C 

^ • Has th^ transferability been tlioroughly documented? 

• Does the sponsoring institution h^ve staff'fesJ)Qnsible 
for helping students explain the program and credits ' 

^ to officials at other institutions? 

16. What ik^jhe rel^^onship of the higTt^ sclfbol faculty, (in •* 
cases where they are teaching the college courses) to the 
academic departments at the sponsoring institution? 
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Tables. 

Sample Chart for Comparing Features of Two or More SchooKCoUege Coojjilrative Programs 



Question 
Students served ^ 
V 



Program A 
Top and average college- 
bound students with 
milium verbal and math 
SA J s usuafly m lower to 
mid-500 's. 



2 Location of instruction? High s^^ool 



3. Courses offered? 



11. Costs to student? 

. district? 



Freshman English, biology, 
calculus, chemistry, psy- 
chology, sociology 
• 

$17 per credit hour 
$450 for initial teacher 
training; $20-30/student 
for itfHal instructional 
matOTals; $5-15 for re- 
placement of expendables; 
costs of occasional substi- 
tutes for semi-afnnual 
faculty seminars, |>o$sible 
teacher load adjustments 



Program B 
Top academic group, top 
6-10% of SAT scores for 
college-bound students 
nationjilly 



'rffghscTiool 



Wide selection of general 
education and elective 
course 

$28 examination f e^ - 
$20-30/stfident for initial 
instructional materials; 
$5-10 for replacement of 
expendables 



Program C 
Top and average college- 
bound students. No data 
^regarding typical SAT' 
scores'of participants. 



High school 

American history, calculus, 
and sociology 



$67 per credit hour 
$2p-30/student for initial 
instructional materials; 
$5-15 for replacement of 
expendables 



12. Teacher selection? 



13. Teacher training? 



High school nominates in- ♦ Selection made 6y high 

terested teachers who have school 

academic and teaching 

background specified by ' 

university. Approval by 

committee of university 

faculty. 

Formal two-week work- ^ Occasional workshops 
shop§ and continuing available. None necessary, 

semi-annual $€fminar series. -S- 



None. Instructors from unlr- 
versity teach course in the ' 
high school. 



None. 
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^ Dor they hoJd academic appointment? 

• • Is this appointment subject to periodic review> 

• Are: there continuing requirements which the teacher 
must fulfill to retain the appointment (e.g., attendance 
at seminars, fihng annual written reports)? 

• What are the responsibilities of the high school ^nd 
the sponsoring mstitiitioR in maintaining acajlemic 
standards? - \ ' • / 

€ 

17. Have all legal and procedural problems with the proT 
gram been satisfactorily resolved? 

• Have they beei^eviewed by appropriate state educa- 
tion departmen/agencies? • ^ ^ 

- ^ Are there ap^ov^d methods for handling . tuition or 
instructional materia^^ monies? 

18. Has a solid admmistr^ive structure been established by 
the sponsoring institution to ensure delivej-y of quality- 
^ervices^d, to the exient possible, longevity of the 
program? 

• Does the staff have fhe needed interest and experience 
to do this? ^ ^ >' ^ ' 

• Are th^r participating college teachers sta|)le in^heir 
positidns and Interested in a long-term relationship 
with secondary school students and teachers? 

• Are 'procedures regarding registration, transfer of 
credits, site visits, and hcvitff training sessions clear? 

• Are the obligations ~^nd responsibilities of both the 
school- and sponsoring institution thoughtfully' de- 
lineated? ^ ' ' ^ 

The preceding questio'ns should help you begin to establish 
' your own criteria for judging an established or developing a 
school-college cooperative program. We encourage yau to in- ' 
corporate liberally , other Questions raised by member/ ol y<fur 
faoilty, school board, and community YowNajust -decide vyhat 
features are most important or feast df^irable for your district. 

Table 5 suggests a way to compare "two^ cAmcre programs 
that may be available to your district. 

- In evaluating programs, think in terms of the long-fange, 
"benefits and problepf\s; remember^ adoption is usiiliJ^ the sasi-^ 
est part of^the process. A hastily conceii^d andoC||ually a'd- * 
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ministered program will probably fail to produce the desired 
results for .the district or the college*. N/fany school administra- 
tors MiMAterested not only, m the opportunity for their stu- 
dents to*»earn, credit in representa^^ive college courses but alsojn 
suth outcornes as promoting the continued pi-ofessional growth ^ 
of their ^staifi thrg ugh the college affiliation, shapn-g education- 
al resources, with ^rea colleges 3nd universities, and improving 
the ^ility of the high school to respond to the changing needs 
of students. It may also be useful to contact sch'ooPadmin- 
is^rators and college officials in other areas 'of tlie country 
^that hav.e had experience in dealing with questions 'that seem 
particjjlarly ' crucial (See the Appendix for a list of contacts' 
throughout tae country,) , ' ^ 
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5.' Summary and Cqnclusipns 

In chapter one we began our discussion of cooperative 
programing by briefly reviewing the history of poor curriculum 
coordination between high schools' and colleges, and then con- 
sidered the educational problems caused by this diyontinuity. 
Most of these pj^ems have Bhen rgcdgnized for some time. 
However, thjgi^ infensification in the past decade has led some 
institutions to try to resolve them by developing new coopera- 
tive programs or by finding new applications for old pfograms. 
Chapter One concluded with a brief consideration of four 
workable models of school-college cooperative programs, their 
characteri^stic advantages and disadvantages, 

^ In^Chapter f%vo we dealt with a more difficult aspect' of our 
subject— how to implement a cooperative, program. The blue- 
print presented related^ a specific articulation program— Syra- 
cuse University Project Advance. We cjibse a specific program 
not ohly because it is easier' to illustrate gene.ralt statements' 
with specific exaniples, but also because we wanted, to describe 
more than just 2f theoretical modeh Theoretical models are 
notoriously free^ of difficulties that are inescapabFe when th^^ 
i4eal''bet:on)es actual; they are too g®od to be true. \^e selected* 
a model that has imperfections, and that has undergohe almost 
continuous ohange in responding to problems, confident that 
administrators a|JL principals would rather be guided l?y a* 
scout wfttxandialy teHs them abojut the dangers in the wilder- 
ness as well as the treasures to tje found there. The difficulties 
of implementation include finflrKing, staffing, 'and admjftistra- 
tion^ ♦' 

Coftlsequently, we explained how to fund an articulation pro- 
.gram what incentives there werg^for high school and college 
faculty to collaborate,' h^w .tcf'define respohsibiHties a^-Foles, 
,what problems to anticipate, and hovy to resolve them. 

ChapCer Thrlee dealt with the importartPFole'of.evakiatidn in 
^ cooperative^ptbgram. U discussed the kinds of evaluation ac- 
tfvities that must be buij) into an articulation program 'to ad- 
'dress characteristic concerns of parents/ students^ and college 
officials. Evaluation, like medical diagnosis, tells us when the 
organizational body^ is healthy and when* it is sick; how it can 
J:)e kept well, and hovV it can be made well. 



' Irv'^^piet Four we^offered guidelines in ^e form of ques- 
tions ibr judging the quality of existing or, proposed artitula* 
. tion programs. The questions represent an efficient way to 
assess ^ cooperative progr^^m and afe the fruit of our own ex- 
.perience. . * , • > . * 

The iirst four diapters of this monograph, have** Wed id* 
answer the why, hc^, ar\d w^at of cooperative programs, but It' 
IS impossible to discuss in detail #very problem that may arise. 
We therefog^' recorpmend^- to the ceader that* he consult the,, 
♦r^eferences lis^ted ^t^ij^encl of fhe.monograph'for further infor- 
jnation. The r^eader m^y^njso flnd'it helpful to refer to,th© direc-\ 
tory of some of the high schools, that h^v^-been Involved ir> 
cooperative odHege pro^am^ (see Appendix). Compiled by 
TvIASSP in the slimmer of 1977*, thejisb provides the narrfc and 
^dd^ss of eacTi high school- prirfl^pal, indicates the courses 
offered in each location, ahd.identhfi^s the' affiliated college or 
umVersity.* Although 'f^r fronv^orhprehensij^e, the li^ provides 
a gbod seleyW^Nof programs by^type, size, and loeatioh of 
High -school aJid, content* ar^T The atfmi^istrators at these 
schools should be able to am-iv^j questiorts about the prograin^ 
'and offer views frcftrf^?^' different pe^pective. " ^ 

In high ^school-colbge codpe^^j^iMograms the key word is 
"coopetartiVe/SI^f - people -in botjrl^ntutions are not willing to 
/woi^; together,, drawing on a feservoir ofjfiiutual trust find re- 
^sp^t; joint programing will notVprk. The difficulties' in such 
a ^nture^ particularly in a SUPA-type prag;^m, are stf numer- 
ous *and the str.Uctuf^ so inherenfly^fragile t^^t, if^there is. not aJ 
strong commititien't on Bo|h sides-, tlie venture will probably fail 
fro|j|the beginning or collapjse ^h^m, the' firstserioUs proWem 
^ aristBs. For proble-ms wilt* arise. There is no way to ensure 
tfduble-free "experfence; ^11 ahat can be do(\e is to plan care- 
fully and be prepared, to meet trouble c^ur^ageously. - . * 

.In .addition to* the specific prc]J:)lems discussed ir\' this tnono- 
graph, thar^ are general -problems that attend arty significant 
jchan^e. There Will be Te|istance fr^om peQple afraid to part with * 
the familiar, from people unconvinced that 'change will mean 
r\eeded improvement, or fronf> people who Inay feel thr^tenec^' 
politica'Tly or economically.'^All^of these suggest the importance 
of proper deliberaiicf"h 'before embarking on so complicated an 
t,nterprise. ' -W . 
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But despite the difficulties encountered, we hav.e found tht, 
cooperative venture to be well w*rth-the cost. In addition tc^ft,^ 
benefits originally anticipated and wliich were 'the chief mo^^Q^- 
. for establishing joint ^prograping, we discbvere^,pther bepefi^s 
that we had not expected Working with high school teachers \ 
and administrators and with enthusiasHc high school seniors* * 
has been not only enjoyable but educational as well., ^ 
• When SUPA first began, for exarripJe, soqne cannpus faculty 
/members' exprejssed misgivings about the capaci{y of high 
^ school instructors to, teach the courses and high 'sch^ool 
seniors to handle them. The first ye^r j)f the p4;ogram guickly \ 
disj^elled tl^se fears. In fact, m al%least one Ihi^ersity depart- % 
' jfnent several changes in the on-campus course structure were" 
' ."^f ^^J/ ^ ^^^"'^ iniprovemer>ts manifest in th^^h schools 

ArKulation, in other.wor^s, was se|k3b^^a^ifas an oppor-""* 
tunity for the university to mflttence the high schpof currigu; 
. -lurn. This did h^pen, ^peciaHy in hjgl^schobls ^at adjusted • 
•the earRer hi^h scho<jI years to' accomnftdale college 'expect^- 
^ tiens seen clbse uj3^the' opposite also happened as the high' ' 
' -schools^influenced.the university curriculum. ^ ' i 

5UPA' students- also discovered advantages to the program' 
. they ^d not . entirely expected. Participation in the* program y 
• enaWed them^'to develop academic' ^ifrvWal skills wiiich were 
extremely ^^eful to them later. vyhen they we*t off io collect: 

Our experience with joint programi»^has^lso demonstrated / 
that it is possihi!^" for traditioniily disparate school syj^erns to 
collaborate, on a lacgeiscale. This alone is valuable knowl- 
edge^ Perhaj* thV most' u^i^ent 'ni-ed now tor cooperative' pro- 
graming is \o h^ve tFTose groups around, the country c-urrently [ ' 
wo?I?ri;ig^ isolation get^og^ther at national and regional meet^ 
ings or inSlitut^s to exchar^e .information and tdeap. Additional 
documentation of cooperative programs and greater publicity 
'should enhance public understanding and facilitate program* 
dissemination. Her^ strong support from state education de- 
partments, national organizations.-^and 'foundations v^o^ld do 
much to assist high schoql-cjj^lktgf articulation. * * ' 

At the same ti^ie^we must -remember thaj there a Gresh- ' 
am's< Law of Educ^ation: poor cooperative prograjns c*an drive" » 
good cooperative programs* out of circulation. This highhghts * }^ 
the need for standards *to ensure that articulation prograit^ 
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maintain academic excellence. 'As the knowledge spread^ that 
it is possible to have coqperative programing consistent wijh 
thf highest standards of academic ^excellence, unthinking 
{Position, parti,cula(rly ' from institutions which automatically 
^r capriciously^ withhoTjk recognition of college credit e'^ned 
through non-traditional pflograms, will diminisji. 

This 'monigrafpti ha'sj?een written primarily toj 
needs^to apprise hign school and 'college adminii 
necessary .catalysts oi educational change) of new 
oppoptunities fp^Viigh schoW^students scythat they 
informed chffc*e? ^n ^aWishing "or 



ining a 




high 



College cooperative progr,am. 
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Appep^ix 



Directory Df SchooU Coopera|ively Sponsoring - * ^ ^ 
Ptogr^ms with Colleges and Universities* 

The'Ust below was/ompiled by ihe^research .and evaluahon staff 
of during the summer of'1977* It is not meant to be exhaus- 

tive, but rather' a fiYst attempt'lq provide you with contacts at high 
schools vs^ith "cooperative college' programs ^.n different mparts pf the 
tountry 'In each case, the courses are offered in' the\ high* schoql 
building * 5 ' ✓ \ 

^-We reqy^st your assistance In updating and expanding this l*6t ' ^ 
Pleas€ write to the^Researeh bffice, iQaSSP, 1904 Associa-tipn-brive. < 
Reston, Va <2209l/tp inform us of^ cooperative programs in your 
are/ ' .f^/ ' 



High S<iool 
(Principal) - 
Address and Telei 




Offered 



Affiliated College{s) 
or University{nes) 



Ballard Memo 
(Chester Anderson) 
Route 1 

BaHl^, Ky. 42024 
.502-655-5151 

Bishop Kearney High 

•School • 
(Sister John Crucis) 
60th St & Bay Parkway 
Brooklyn, NY. 11204 _ 
'212-837-6005 , 

Cambridge- South 

Dorchester High School 
(Ms Walter) , ' 
'M^ple D^m- Road' 
: Cambridge, Md. 21613 
301-228-9224 

' ' , t 

Colonial Central High , 
•Schopj 
JT^PtruzziJ 

lOe HackeH Avje , 
jlbany..NlY * 
t459:i220 



Polihcal science 
Philosophy 



• Health , 
Religion 

Physical education 

Eaglish' 

History 



Pad 

Co 



:onege 



ommunUy 



St Jpseph's Colleg^ 



College biology 
Western 
Calculus 
Epglish 



Western civilization 
Calculus 



Salisbury State College 



Ejlghsh • (Jenna State University 

History • , ! ^ ' .Syracuse University 
Advanced psychology v • , ' 

Advanced sociology 



g 



0 ' 



7.S 



Fairpbrt HighScHooI « 
. (Mr Lyman C Cook) 
^ 13:58 AyrauItRd', 

Faifport. N.Y 14450 

716.2'23-^858 * 
♦ 

^■Wm4 Hall High School » * 
(Dr Robert E Dgnn) 
975 West Mam street . ' 
.West Harrpbji Conn 
• 06117. 

203^232-4561 . . ' 



Engbsh, 
Chemistry 
Math^ 
^^.Tivtee'fofSgn 



lantguageicourse* 



Nazarefh Cqllege of ' ' 
Rochester * 



University of Hartford 
Central Conn State 
Hptford CoU^ for 
^omert » 



LI * \ 

Hauppauge High" School , Calcuius ' ' . 
(Richard N. Suprin^) ^ P;mciples of biology ^ 
jfincoln Blvd , fg^oology 

Hauppauge, N Y* 117&7 College accounting' 
516-265-3630 , . , Advanced Sp^nish^ 

X^ivan^ed^French ^ , 
^ College freshman 
X Englisfi • • 
• ' English comicVision 

hterature 
■ ^ EngHsh tragic, >^sion 
J .literature ' 

Religions of the world 
College psychology 



Hayden High School 
(Thomas San ta) 
401 Gage Street 
Topeka, Kans 66606 
913-272-S2ia - 



English composition 
Western civHjj/tfdn 



Syracuse 4J«ippersity 
C W Post College 
Adelphi University 
Qowling CoIl^# 



St Mary College 
Benedictine College 



LincJbergh Sr High 
' School-* • 
^(LeRoyAmen) - 
4?00 South Lindbergh 

St: Louis, Mo. 63126 
314-849-2000' 



Calculus • . 
Ertghsh composition 
Amerlc^ history 
Four (oreign ♦ 
. language course 



St Louis University 
i University of Missouri 




^Ctmrse offil^ings^changt yearly c 
'mstfufftent 



Of informaUoA was noi provided on si{rvey 
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Liverpool High School 
(David Kicld)J 
Wetzel 1 




Manhasset High %:hooI 
(Warren McGregor) 
Manhasset, NY 11034) 
516-627-4400 ' . 

PUttsnuAJth Hjit School 



(John] Beck,*^ i> 

I^lattsmouth, Nebr*6804a/ Introductory math 
402-296-3322 , 



Biology 
. English 
Psychology 
Calculus 
The eM of the 
•Americ^n^R^evolu- 
tioa, 16ftf-l789 ' 
>Jorth Arinertc^ Indian 

history * ^ 
Sociology ' , 
^ French . ' 
Spanish , . 
MaVketing ^ 

English <fompositj0n 

Biology 

Calculus 

Psychology ' 
Sociology , ^ 

<> 

English^bt^rature and 
ca^P$^itiort. 



Syracuse University 
SUNY-Oswego 
Adelphi University 
Onondaga Community 
CoUlge 



Syracuse Uni^rsity4 



I State College 



Poca High School - ^ 
(H^old Carr) ' 
Bpca, VV Va^\ 
ijj- 755-5001 y 

l^vidence Higft School 
^lobert La'^m) * 
707 Wes4 Highway 13t 
Clarksv'ale, Ind 4Z130 
312-9^5-2538 ^ 

Koy High School 
(DarrellKr. White) * 
215«) West 4800 South - 
Roy/Utah 84067 ^ 
801-^-9766 • - 



Calculi 
Biology' 

Freshman English ^ 



' West Virginia ^te 
College 



English composition 
.English Ifterature 
Psychglogy— 
Sociology 



J>cience 

Spanish^ 

Mathematics 



Indiana Uruversity— 
Southeastak , * 



• Weber State College. 
University of Utah 



► Univ^sity'of Colotado 



Saint Sch6lastica ' 

Academy 
(JCaren Blund) . ^ * ' 
615 Fiki Str|!et 
' •Canon City, Colo 81212 / 

303-275-7461 ' - . ' , \ 

^Cat0»e offerings change yearly or in^rmation wa^ not provided an%urvey 



Shaker High School 
'.(Arthur E 'tValkes) 
44^J%akeT R©ad ' 
Lathain/N Y T21:10 
518-785-5511 



Swarthn>ore High School > 
(Mr LicHteristei*!) ^ 
SwarthtncTre, Pa 19Q81 
215-544,5700 

' - ft. • 

Tupper Lake High School 
Games £lhs) 

Jupper Lake, N V 129^6 
518-359-3322 



Calculns 
AmenctfYi studies 
French seminar 



English 
Biology^ 
£^onomics 
Sociology 



^ SUNY-PUttsburgh 
''SUNY-Brockport 
SUT^Y-Fredonia * ♦ 
SUNY-Geneseo' 
#HudsO(} Valley ' ' 
C^mifl^nity College ^ 

VVid^er College 



' North Couptry * 

Comraunity College 
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" *Couil^tK$t^Hs change yearly or, m formation wms nojgfovided oti 

' ihstrument^ • ^ ^ 
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Sample Credit Transfer Survey Instruments . ^ * 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY CENTER, FOR j^STRUCTIONAL* 4 
' ' DEVELOPMENT* * || 

Project A3vafic€^ * ^ • 

Questionn^ite completed by ^ . . 

Pflrfi4- This section, of the questionflaire to be completed only by' 
^ students who have not ye{ tr^sferred- their StSPA credit, to 'a . 

1. Are? you now attending a college, i;niversity, ©r professional 
♦ ^schooP 

^ D yes □ no ^ ^ 

If yes, please indicate the foWSwing: 

Nartie of college, university or school ^4:^ ^ — i — '—^ 

Address : ; / * ^ / . 

street city 1 ' ^ ^ state * zip co3e 

S 

If no, do you plan to attenp college within the next 3 yeafs? 
P yes □ no 

2 If you enrolled at a coil€;g6t)r university and decided not to trans- * 
fex Project^Advance credit, please indic^tte why notf 
LJ My grade(s) inJProject Advance were too low to transfer , 
Q Colleige $^id iney would not accept the credit so I cfidn't bother' ' 
L request crraU transfer * * ^ 

[J I aeei^«Hmat I would benefit- by repeating a similar college 

course(s)' as « college freshman. 
Q 1 didn'4 know that'l was supposed to tequest an official Syra- 
^ \cuse Uriiversify tf^ijscffpt. ^ 7 ^ 7 ~ 
□►Other (Explain) ^ . 1 — 

J" I — ! 

3. IF* you found that Syracuse University Project Advance credit^ 
was noj acceptable at another irflstftution, hdw'did ,you discover 

/ Uj^llege catalog * * ^ 

I' Tvisitle institution . »^ ^ • • * 

S letter froni institution * * » ' 

speaking with institutional repr^enfatiye ^ . -* • 

(i|pdica<e ihe owice or individual below) - y 

Q admissions ottl^ ^4 



s 



. ft 




registrar's office / , . * * f 
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JZ! dean's office 

□ academic def|irtment 

□ other (eg , student coUege-mght representative) 



4. Please FeeHkee to add^addihonal comments that will help u§ 
understand problems ybu may have encountered in transferring 
or attemptingUo transfer Project Advance credit. 
^- Return this questionnaire in 'the pre-stamped envelope pro- 
' vidpd. ^ • ' ^ ^ r . 

PartB: This section is to he completed' only by students who have 

^ ttansfeff red SyPA credit to a college or uruversity. 
' , Please check the appropriate ^ox or supply the requested 
information. ' 

5. , College major or area of concentration ' * 

□ cfeeck if not y^t selected * ^ 7 

6. What degree are yoM workihg tdward? (Chec^fctxe) ' 

□ Associate .□"Bachelor's □-other 



7. When did you ask your college to make a decisiott aboiit youf 
Syracuse University Project Advance citdit? ' ' ' 
D-Before Accep- □ After Apcep- • ' Q A^ter Accep- - 

. • tance-Priortd. tance-Prior to . tance-After 

.• -Registration • ' Campu? Campus 

^ - . (Registration ^ . R^gistratitui' ' " 

8. When werVyoM informed, a't least tentatively, as to ybur'colJfee's 
. or university's decisjon regarding recognitidh qf your Syr'acuse 

. Umversity Project Advante tredit? 

□ B^oTnJ^'- □ A T t^r A€€ep-. . □ After Ac'cep-* . 

tance»-Prior to tance-Prior to tan^ After 

'Registration Campus • Campiis 

Re^Stration Registratio*n , 

9., Does .your college or nriiversity haye ^written poUcy' related to 
tbeir recognition of credit earned at other colleges by Wr enter- 
inlNreshmcn? Q yeS np don't know , ^ . 

10. Who informed you of the decision made at,your college or'uni- 
\nersity regarding- credit earned in Syracuse University Projecf 
Advance? > ' 

□ Advisor- Admissions Offic^ . 
' □ College Dean □ Registrar's Office ' ^//^ . 

□ Department Chairman □ Other (specify) 



Were jou told that your choice of major or area^^^concehtrati^n* 
affected the number of Syracuse University ^Project A/lvance 
credits xecognized at your college or University,? : • 
.* • □ yes □ no ^ * , ' \ ' 

12. What information, in addition to the cojlege transcripts did your 
college, request before making a decjfion on the recognitibn^of 
, your Syracuse University Project Advance credit? 

M Check here if you are not aware pf,any. • ' 



13 Please J[eel Tree to add addftional ^^mments tha't wflfhelp us Un- 
derstand an^ problems you may have encounterefS in transferring 
Syracuse University Project Advance f redit. . ' 

After finishing, part B of fhe questionnaire, please compJete your 
Student Transcript Data Form accorcfing ta the accompanying direc- 
tions. Aeturn both the questionnaire and 4ata form in the enclosed, 
pre- stamped eVivelope , . \ 



, ' PROJECT ADVANCE Student Transcript Data Form 
ImportafiU Please comi5lete your enclosed Transcript Da'ta Form 
U5|^g rtne followin^rocedure- ' ^ 

In the section of the form m^ed InsHfutional Acthn: check only 
^ one of the'five columns for eath of the course grades, foundations 6f 
Human Behavior involves pnly one grade and the traditio^narSwedits. 

resfiman Ehghsh is a variable credit course involvj^ngf op^ to six 
CQurse grades. Please ijidicate x& the best' of your* kr^^wledge what 
action the college or ux^versity you ar^now attending has taken for 
each course grdde. ' ^ ' 

1. Credit Only. Check here if "you received'Ciedit toward yoUr de- 
• gree requirements, but no't exemption from a similar required^ 

^ ' . course - ' * . ^ 

./ . 1^ ^ 

2 Exemption Only. Check here rf. you received 'exemption from ^ 

requirement in you/ degree prQgtam but received no, credit. Jf 

yov received an exemption but were tol^hat cjfdit'will Kcf de- 

.ferred^until after completion of an adi^Keal co*ur$c, also check 

this*column and makp a^^ot^ on the^^tof your data form to 

this effect ^ ' ^ ; 

3. * Credit and Exemption. Check if both were gfHfin\ \. ' \ ' 

4, Neither Credit nor Etemptiqrif Check if ncithcNvas giyen. 
5 Ofher Action. If you dieck this column, -please give a. brief ex- 



planation on the back of your data form, i.e.; "granting of 
credit or course exemption is against college polic//' or "special 
^ degree requirements," etc. ' / \ , ^ ^ 

^' Number of Credits Accepted. In this column, jhdicate, the num- 
ber of credits accepted by your college or university for each 
course or, in the case of English, each ,f>ortion of the c^se^. 
At the ^bottom of this colunm/indicate the ^ total nurdR^ of 
credits accepted! . • 

7. We ask^that you respond as soon as possible and forward'both 
ahe questiona^re iPaft A) and J^our transcript data.Torm (Part 
B) in the return envelope provided. 

^Thank you again for your time and assisUape 

• ' ' / ,^^**^^^^ 
Forward to: Franklin P. Wilh\m 
Associate in Developi 
Project Advance 
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■ .PROJECT ADVANC# • 

• (To be*compl^tec^ credit transfer was requested) ' - 
Student Transcript Data Record Form S-lA (1975) 

Please indicate the high school you attended last year, and the cpl- 
leg^ or university that you are how attending which has Evaluated 
your 5UPA transcript: ' ^ 



^ High School 



College/Universifcy . 
Address of College 



In the spaces provideo^ij^eSise^ii: 





* 1 


~ — ' ' ^ 1' — — 














sV^et 


T 







zi^ code 



wihfoui SUPA credit Was 



recognized by the college .you ^e nov/^f^^^. Be sure to follow 
the instructions given' on, the previous jU^e. ^ - . . 



ERIC ' . 



Course 



SU* SU 
grade ^ credit 
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.ENG;i01-102 Freshmao^English 
Essiy . 
Fiction ^ 
?oetry 
Minicourse 1 
'Minicourse 2 • 
Independent Study 1 
Independent Study 2 



_PSY 205 Foundations of' 
Human Behavior 



9f 























r 






• » 


• 






1 


• 












V 













m 




• 










1 ' 


























r~ 
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Please return this Data Record with your questionnaire in ttie self- addressed itamped envelope provided. 




tamples of QuesHons Used on the Project Advance 
•urse Evaluation (PACE) Form (1976 revised edition) 

The following statements^ay describe your class and .teacher. 
Please -mark the appropriate place on your- answer sheet to indicate 
how well you think each statement describes your classroom accord- 
ing to the following scale' 

(A) Strongly Agree , ^ . 

(B) Agree 

(C) Undecided ^ * \ / 
( (D) Disagree < . 

(E) Strongly Disagree ^ " ' 

Do not skip any of the items. It is important that you respond to 
statement. , . ^ W-^ 

1. This teacher explains complicated ideas and relationships clearly. 

2 In this class we never cover all the materials we are supposed to. 

3. 'Compared to other classes Tve been in. this one deals'with very 

, complicated ideas. / - \ 

4. I have trouble seeing how this class relates to other things I am 
studying. 

5. This teacher enjoys teaching. * ^ - . 

6. This teacher asks questions that really make me'think. • 

7. In this class we cover the same material over ^nd over again. 

8. When this class period ends, I usually know that the most im- 
portant material has been covered. $ 

9. I frequently don't understand what's being discussed in class. 

10. In this class it is hard to get your homework done by the time it 
is due. ... 

11 This class has verx little to do with anything that's important to 
know. ' 

12. The course materials provide %ood practice exercises for the' 
things I am tested on. \ 

13. I would like to take m6re courses designedJike this one. ^ 

14. This teacher spealcs in a monotone. 

15. Several of my best'f riends are in this class. 

16. This teacher never knows when to stop answering a question. ' ' 

17. Jn \his classroom I am gtven flhance-to learn things fefote I am 
tested on them.' 

18. Generally, this class Bores me stiff. ' . ^ , 
19 In this class I us%ially understand why I get the grades i do. 



'\ 20 I feel as if I am competing againsl the other students in this cJ^ss. 

21 la^this class we l^arn things that are very practical. ^ ' ^ . 

22 This teacher 'ficquentlv emharrassee students wh^ make Vnis- 
takes ' ;^ ^ ^ • • • • . 

23 I feel very free to express- my opinions in this class ^ . / 

24 1 already know most of what is being taughl'hn this class 

- 25 Generally^ I feel that students in this class have a good relation- 
ship with each other \ • 

'26 ^n this course th& tests and papers correspond well to the study 
' materials 

27 Vyhen answeringVauestion, tl^ii^ teacher get^ rigTt to thje point 

28 Thrs teacher gets conLised explaining the'subject master v - 

29 Thfs cdlurse is more demanding than other courses I would have 
, ^ taken if it were not availible. ' ^ . ^ 

30 This course is giving^mela good background ii^this subject. 

• 31 This teacher'makes.me Ml that I'm an important person 

32 I^^eacher doesn> really teaCh anything because *of the way 
\ ^ A^^Qrse is set up < > 

- " 33 ,The teacher doesn't involve fh^ stude^^s in discussions. 

34 In this qlass. -discussions are sometimes so exciting that I, am ■ 
sorry they end. ^ , . ^ 

35 There are so many different things going on that it is difficult 
for me to learn any^ing 

36 , This teacher usually gives good examples to illustrate ide^'" 

37 - If I miss this class/I really get behind 

^ " 38 I have used what I am learning in this course in others I am 
taking/ 

39. In this class I am encouraged to practice^tKose things on which I 
am tesffd . • ' , ' < ' ' ^ , 

40 TTiis teacher i^enthusias^jj^out teaching. 

41. The teacher Fea3s to us out of tke text. , 

42. This teacher brings all the materials needed to teach the cla^s. ^ — ^ 
43 When I dont understand the reasons for my graces, I feel free to 

ask this teacher to discuss them»with me. » \ • 

44. This is a very dull cli^js. 

45. In this class, what ham tested on corresponds well to jwhat I have . 
had a chance to ^m. • / , ' ^ ' m ** 

X 46.' Although f understand what is Being taUght ifj this course, I fre- . 
queritly have troiB^ applying it., / , 




47. Thi^eacher gets excited when students g4ve good answers or 
say importartt things. ^ . 

48. ^ Ir^ this class we always do the same things 

49. In this class, the textbooks mesh well with what is taught. , ' 

50. 4i4S fiard to f&llow whatjte teacher meansnvhen he is lect^^ing. 

51. This, course is difficuTPbecause what I am learrfing is highly 
theoretical. » 

52: Thi5 teacher is fun to listen to. ^ ^ 

53. TRis teacher gives big assignments on short notice. 

54. In this-cfasssLDwiy get one chance to learn something. 

55. This- teacher frequently ^sks other student^ to comment orTwhat ' 
has happened. ^ ^ 

56. I frequently do hot uhderstand the words this teacher uses 

57. In this class, books and materials are available when needed. 

• 58. 'This teacher tells us whgj^veare expected to learn. • 

59. Although it sefems clear in class! when I get home\his class is 
confusing. ^ ^ 

60. this teacher tells us well in advance about changes in assign- 
ments errxd classes. • ' ^ * 

61. This t^her assumes* things I don't know. 

62. ,It is easy to follow this teacher's classroompresentation 

63. Frequently one or two students monopoWlTthe class discussion. 
64: This teacher is clear about what I am expected to learn. 

65. This course is difficult^ecause I have a hard time, applyin^the 
conceptfT • , ^ ' 

66. I frequ^tly don't unjierstand the textboot.' 

•p. W. Chapman and E F Kelly, Center for Instructional Developinf^t, 
5yracu$e Ufnversity, 1976 
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